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Excavations at Naukratis.* 


HE excavations at 

Naukratis, so ably 
begun by Mr. Flin- 
ders FPetrie, have 
added very largely 
to our stock of 
knowledge with re- 
gard to the archi- 
tecture and other 
arts of the early 
Hellenic race. Hitherto we have mostly 
been able only to study the richer and more 
magnificent cities of the Greeks, but at 
Naukratis we have the novel advantage of 
being allowed to investigate the aspect and 
construction of those humbler types of build- 
ings, in which stone and marble were com- 
pletely absent, the smaller and less costly 
structures, which, during most periods, must 
have formed the bulk even of such wealthy 
cities as Athens or Corinth. 

Naukratis was a purely commercial settle- 
ment, inhabited by Greek merchants and 
craftsmen, who, by an exceptional favour on 
the part of the Egyptians, were allowed to 
live and carry on their trade at one of the 
many mouths of the Nile in the thickly-popu- 
lated Delta of Egypt. 

With such a conservative race as the 
Egyptians, distrustful and scornful of 
foreigners, proud of their own antiquity of 
culture, this permission for the foundation of 
& Greek colony was a quite exceptional 
favour, the very rarity of which was the 
essence of its commercial value, and as such 
was evidently prized and made full use of by 
the many adventurous spirits of Ionian 
Greece. 

Traces have been found of a Greek settle- 
ment at Naukratis, dating from as early as 
the ing of the seventh century 38.c.; 
and when, about a century later (c. 570 B.c.), 
the usurper Aahmes (or Amasis as Herodotus 
(IL, 178-9) calls him) became master of Egypt, 
he renewed and extended the special privileges 
enjoyed by the Hellenic merchants of this 
valuable seaport. 

With the exception of a period of invasion 
and destruction, probably due, as Mr. Gardner 
Suggests, to the Persian conquest of Egypt, 

© Prosperity of Naukratis appears to have 

n but little interrupted down to the second 
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century A.D., when one of its citizens, Athe- 
naeus, wrote the famous book of table-talk, 
“The Deipnosophists,” which, to the modern 
student of archeology, is one of the most 
valuable treatises now extant. 

This second volume on the remains of 
Naukratis gives us a very minute and care- 
fully-described account of the excavations 
carried on by Mr, E. A. Gardner, now the 
Director of the British School of Archeology 
at Athens. Mr. Gardner has been a worthy 
successor to Mr. Flinders Petrie, whose power 
of extracting the greatest amount of accu- 
rate information from even the most scanty 
remains, makes him one of the most produc- 
tive explorers who has ever laboured in such 
fields of research as these. 

With explorations of this kind, minute, 
and, above all, immediate, observation is spe- 
cially needed. A stone or marble building 
will await the leisure of successive visitors ; 
but the crude brick walls of Naukratis melt 
away into their native clay with the utmost 
rapidity, after they are exposed even to such 
a mild and almost rainless climate as that of 
Egypt. A visit to the site of Naukratis 
would now reveal little or nothing to the 
student, and, therefore, such a record as Mr. 
Gardner’s becomes doubly valuable when the 
evidence it is based upon has passed away. 

It is only within recent years that archx- 
ologists. have realised how very large and 
important a part was played by simple sun- 
dried bricks in the buildings, both secular and 
religious, of the ancient (ireeks and Romans. 

As Dr. Dérpfeld has pointed out, even the 
celebrated Heraion at Olympia was con- 
structed with walls of crade brick resting on 
a low stone plinth ; originally, the columns of 
its peristyle wére of wood, but these decayed 
one by one, and were gradually replaced by 
stone columns, till at the time of Pausanias’ 
visit in the second century a.D., only one 
of the original wooden pillars remained, See 
Paus. V., xvi., 1. 

So, again, the circuit walls of Athens itself 
were mainly built of sun-dried bricks, and 
were of no stronger material even at the time 
when Sulla captured Athens, and levelled its 
fortification walls in 86 B.c. 

The extraordinary preservation of the relief 
of Dexileos at the battle of Corinth, and other 
fine sepulchral stele of the fourth century 
p.c., is mainly due to their having been 
buried in the fine smooth clay of the decom- 
posed bricks of the walls of Athens. The 
pre-historic palace of the Kings of Tiryns 1s 


‘another and a very early example of the use 











of wooden pillars and crude brick walls on 
stone footings, methods of construction 
which, especially for domestic purposes, seem 
to have survived throughout the whole 
period of the rise and fall of Greece. The 
real fact is that sun-dried bricks of Greek 
manufacture formed a very much stronger 
and more durable wall than one would 
naturally suppose. In the first place, very 
great care was expended on the making of 
these brieks, as is described by Vitruvius, IL, 
cap. ll. The clay was dug long before it was 
wanted, and it was exposed to the frost and 
rains of several winters in order that all the 
particles might be thoroughly disintegrated, 
and a quite homogeneous paste made by beat- 
ing and tempering. Pounded pottery, gravel, 
and chopped straw were kneaded up with the 
clay to increase its toughness; and, after it 
was moulded into shape, it was allowed a 
long time of probation, so that each brick 
might be thoroughly dry and sound. As 
Vitruvius records, a decree of the people of 
Utica ordained that none of these bricks 
should be used till they had been kept for five 
years and had been examined and passed by 
“the district surveyor.” See Vitr., Il., iii, 
§2. 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that nearly all 
that Vitruvius writes about bricks, /ateres, 
refers to sun-dried bricks. As a rule, in the 
very few places where he is speaking of kiln- 
fired bricks, he uses the word festae. The 
existing bricks used in the walls of ancient 
Rome are all triangular in shape; and these 
Vitruvius never mentions; the fact appa- 
rently being that till the Christian ers un- 
burnt bricks were almost exclusively used in 
Rome for walls, though for other purposes, 
such as paving or hypocaust pillars, kiln-fired 
bricks were in use long before the time of 
Augustus. 

Another most vital point for the durability 
of buildings of crude brick was the extreme 
excellence of the stucco, which was always 
used to protect the walls from the weather. 
Examples of this stucco from Neukratis are 
harder and more weatherproof tham most 
English freestone. It i ite i 
colour, made apparently 
coarse sand, but is so 
almost impossible to cut 
it with a knife. We now 
cient to mix our stucco or mortar 
plain water; but in ancient times, 
during the Medisval period, down 
seventeenth century, a large amount 
labour and money was expended in i 
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reall mortar, and a great of the} the walls of the previous building, and partly 
po aay Abang an aa on the made ground, in what seems & very 
probably depends on some substance, such as|reckless manner. _ 
size, tree-sap, or white of egg, with which the} A and very interesting collection of 
sand and lime were tempered. pottery, much of it inscribed with dedications 
Among the expenses of building in Medi-|to various favourite deities of the Ionian 
eval England we often find that eggs to| Greeks,—Aphrodite, Hera, Apollo, and the 
mix with the mortar are an important item :| Dioscuri,—was discovered by Mr. P 
or else malt to make a “wort” was bought | and is well describedand illustrated in his book. 
and used in large quantities for the same ew One richly-decorated bowl is of very excep 
pose, not for the workmen to drink, which | tional interest, as having probably been dedi- 
would now seem its more natural use. cated in honour of Aphrodite by one of the 
In some parts of Britain, especially Cam-| most famous of all early Greek architects and 
bridgeshire and South Wales, a good many | sculptors, the celebrated Rhcecus, the son of 
cottages still exist which are built of mere| Phila of Samos, who is recorded to have been 
blocks of sun-dried clay mixed with rushes or| the architect of the great Temple of Hera in 
straw. The only protection to the walls from | Samos, which Herodotus mentions as being 
rain and frost is an annual coat of lime-white; | the t he had ever seen. Rheecus is also 
and as long as this is renewed the co famous for his skill as a sculptor in bronze, 
seem to last fairly well. We can easily|and is said to have been the imventor of 
imagine, therefore, how durable sun-dried| bronze casting,—meaning probably that he 
brickwork would be in such a climate as that | was the first to make castings of t size. 
of Egypt, when protected by a coating of}. Rhacus worked mostly with a partner 
cement, as hard as one of the best magnesian | named Theodorus, who was no less famous as 
limestones. shaving been the architect of the great 
The crude brick buildings of Naukratis}|Temple of Artemis at Ephesus,—probably 
differ from those of towns in Greece or Italy| the second oe temple on the site. 
in having no plinth or footings of stone,—-|The date of orus and Rhecus is 
stone not being obtainable in the Nile Delta.| usually su to have been towards the 
Again, timber for building pu was very|close of the seventh century B.c., and this 
scarce in Egypt, the date , the acacia, | date would very well suit the paleographical 
and the tamarisk being the only trees which, | character of the dedicatory inscription, which 
now at least, grow to any size. Thus we find| runs thus, in the usual form: — Poiko¢ p’ 
that most of the temples of Naukratis are|dviOnce r[p ’ Jodiry, “ Rheecus dedicated 
built without pillars,—mere cellae, with some-|me to Aphrodite.” The general character of 
times an inner chamber or One of | the pottery, which mostly seems to date from 
these, the Temple of the Dioscuri, built, as|the seventh and sixth centuries B.c., has 
Mr. Gardner judges, about the middle of the| been described in the previous volume on 
fifth century 3B.c., is iar in its plan,| Naukratis. A ion of it consists 
having no front wall to its cella, but anjof the local apes ye with elaborate patterns 
n end, with two free pillars in antis.| in red, brown, yellow ochres painted on 
ese pillars were in section,|@ ground of white “slip,” which, under the 
and were built of the usual sun-dried bricks.| action of the kiln has, in many cases, become 
No doubt an open screen of bronze or wood-| slightly vitrified, and thus is of the nature of 
lattice shut in the spaces between the pillars|an enamel. Mr. Gardner unfortunately de- 
and the ante. In plan this little temple| scribes it as a “white glaze,”"—a misleading 
closely resembles the shrine of Nike Apteros,| term, as it is perfectly opaque, and therefore 
on the Acropolis of Athens, which was pro-| should rather be called an enamel than a glaze. 
bably built about the same time as that at|It is, in fact, not unlike the early mezza- 
Naukratis. In both cases there is the same| maiolica of Central Italy. 
‘peculiar arrangement of free pillars or pilas-| One of the most interesting pieces of 
ters in place of the front wall, so that the| pottery, which is happily in a very perfect 
statue of the deity would always be exposed | state, is a flat dish or pinar, on which is a 
to view. Another still smaller temple, dedi-| very decorative painting of a wi sphinx, 
cated to Aphrodite, as is shown by the many | in red, brown, and yellow on a white ground, 
fragments of inscribed yotey which Mr.|of that special fabrique which is usually 
Gardner found within the temenus, is well| thought to have been made in the Cyrenaica, 
Uustrated with plans and sections. It con-| a wealthy Greek colony on the north coast of 
sists simply of a cella, about 23 ft. by 18 ft.,| Africa. The sphinx is painted with much deli- 
with an inner sanctuary about 8 ft. by 18 ft.| cacy and minute detail, with a very limited 
In front of the doorway is a rectangular } use of incised lines for the inner markings of 
altar, formed by low walls of unbaked brick,| the figure. As Mr. Gardner suggests, this fine 
—e an inner core of ashes. A flight of | pinax probably gives a very fair notion of 
our steps of the same brick-work leads up to | what the panel paintings of the early Greeks 
the front of the altar from the temple door ; | were like. aa this sphinx is painted on 
and on each side is & projection on which, | a dish, yet the holes in its rim for suspension 
probably, the officiating priests stood. The | show that it was treated like an easel picture, 
whole of the altar and its steps are coated | being hung on a wall purely for ornament, a 
with the usual hard stucco, method of wall decoration which survives in 
At the north side of the temple, within the | some of the Greek islands even at the present 
temenus, Mr. Gardner found two curious|day. Twenty or thirty years ago, nearly every 
wert, shout 20 feet deep, each lined with | cottage in the island of Rhodes had s d 
a ers of baked clay, about 3 ft.4 in. in|to its walls some of those fine dishes of 
: Se in which were small openings to| Persian design which are now so much valued 
give foot-hold, and so allow a man to descend | in land for their strongly decorative effect. 
to clean out the well. These were, of course,| Now, however, these Rhodi lates can be 
choked with rubbish ; but one of them, when a more easily in London or Paris than 
cleared out, afforded a good supply of pure | in their native island. 
fresh water, which was of great use to the| The fact is that this Cyrenaic and Nau- 


excavating workmen. kratian class of potte 
wor : ry, with painted decora- 
Exactly —o cylinders of pottery have|tion on a delicate and. rather soft creamy 


cenicia and in Italy, where| ground, is quite unfit. for the wear-and-tear 
ceneete Sordi anc eee to sub-| of actual use, and must therefore have been 


toline Museum in| specially intended for ornament, either i 
Rome has some good examples of these, with} private houses or as votive offerings be the 
precisely like those of the Naukratis| temples of the gods. Indeed, it is rare 


coe to a Greek painted vase of kind 
: As Mr. Gardner has shown in his excellent | which shows any ar of wear, thonh it 1 is 
built and 


the Temple of Aphrodite was| common enough to see anci i 
ancient potte hich 
= staging asi —- = oe ~ en, and then pel oui Grice 
cement pavement e: being relaid at| with rivets of bronze or lead. 

a nt aig — in the preceding building.} Mr. Gardner's general plan of this im- 
Curious! care was taken to secure| portant quarter of Naukratis shows the 


foundations, and the walls of the two compli 
plicated lines of the narrow st 
saci stand partly on the remains of|the outline of each block ie a 





inner walls of the houses had perished 
too completely to be distingui 

The houses appear to have been 
wholly built of crude brick, with coatings 
similar stucco to that used —_ 
decorated in some very sim : 
brilliant blue (smalto) and was donee 
different tints. 

On the whole, this volume is a very jp- 
teresting one, and in — of illustrations ig 
superior to Part I. e plans and sections. 
are ingeniously devised so as to show 
a variety of different dates in the same 
ing, tf the photographic representations of 
the pottery are, in most cases, very successful, 
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“MASONIC REPRINTS.” 
BY WYATT PAPWORTH. 


HE first volume of these 
been published.” It is 
interest im connexion 
History of Freemasonry 
tively so with Architecture, and as 
brought to the notice of the many 
architects, and others, members or not 
Society. The Table of Contents shows 
it is divided into three parts, with an 
dix. Part I. contains a facsimile 
script of the great “ Masonic Poem” ; 
of “ Urbanitatis”; and portions from “ 
structions for a Parish Priest”; the 
originals being in the British M 
Part II. contains a int of No. 
“The Plain Dealer,” 1724; “ 
Grand Khaibar,” 1726 (both of m 
and value); “ A Defence of Masonry. 
and “ Brother Euclid’s Letter to 
1738. Part IL. — “-s. 
on these two original poems, ; 
Gould, the — Worshipful 
Lodge, and the author of the 
written “ History of Freemasonry ” 
in the Builder of 1883 and 1885 (al 
266; xlv., 37, 102; xlviii., 574, 608. 
The “ Appendix” contains three — 
ing the state of England in a.p, 627, 878, 
and in the tenth and eleventh centuries; 
and a glossary of the words used in the three 
facsimiles supplied by the editor, Mr. G. W. 
Speth, the secretary of the Lodge. Having 
briefly mentioned the contents of the volume, 
it will be well to proceed at once to the open- 
ing part of Mr. Gould’s “ Commentary on the 
Poem.” He begins by observing that there are 
some points of analogy between the ancient 
Etruscans and the modern Freemasons ; there 
is a mystery about both. The earliest G 
Lodge,—that of England,—was : 
in 1717, and the o document that can 
in any way be associated with the 
Masonic teachings which predicted the em 
of that body, and survives at this day, 
the first one, above given in facsimile. | 
was printed by Mr. J. O. Halliwell, FSA,” 
1840 and again in 1844. There is yet another 
MS. in the British Museum on | 
“The History and Articles of . 
which was published fairly in 
Mr. Matthew Cooke in 1861. — 
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Bond to the first half of the i 
century (there is still an inclination to p¥ 
them in the fourteenth century), No. 1 bel 
the older of the two. They are thus of 
—, and appear to be rather 
of, or 


isquisitions upon, Geometry 
Masonry), than as Constitutions of 
craft. Boa Conse 
tutions,” published in 1738, and many 


in roll or scroll form, some of whi 
been printed of late years; 
Charges” are to ol 
Were used in 

new ge &e., 
is “the Grand Lodge . 
written or copied in a.p. 1583. 
absolutely nothing,” writes 
either the two MSS., 
be gathered from their actual ns 
then relates how these have been — 
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‘fully interpretated by historians of the 
Fai? ‘He pent that English Masonry 
at the date of the poems was more of an 
operative than a speculative science, But 
here 1 cannot help objecting to the statement 
(p. 4) that there was & Guild of masons in 
1355 mentioned in the valuable Fabric Rolls 
of York Cathedral. What is there men- 
tioned is a workshop or lodge connected with 
the building works of the Minster, and should 
not, I submit, be referred to as a Guild of 
masons, for it consisted of only “ the first and 
second masons who are call masters of the 
same ” (the second was, I think) ; the warden, 
with craftsmen, apprentice and labourers, 
and the carpenters are connected with them, 
as in the Cologne records of 1396, mentioned 
hereafter. With all his researches, and they 
have extended over many years in quest of 
facts, Mr. Gould is still unable to say whether 
masonry always had its Speculative side in 
1400 or earlier ; if by “speculative” he means 
that the Guilds had lay members, is there now 
anv doubt but that there were such members 
(even according to his own showing later on) ? 
He gives a typical representation of the “Old 
Charges”; each family and each version of 
which is in its way unique,—but these are, as 
above stated, to be fully considered in a sub- 
sequent volume. Some singularities cannot 
be here considered, nor more than attention 
drawn to certain “ Rules in the Old Charges,” 
although they are interesting in a trade view, 
as they relate to the conduct, moral and 
workmanlike, of the Master, Fellow, and 
Mason, and are most of them as applicable at 
the present day as in 1390 or 1460. A com- 
plete list of the sixty-two Old Charges 
now known is given, whether Manuscript 
(45), Printed (6), or missing versions (11). 
Mr. Gould has further added for con- 
sideration the Table made by Dr. Berg- 
mann, of Rostock, which place all these Con- 
stitutions into groups or families for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their original, and their 
descent, a sort of genealogical table, in fact ; 
treating them much after the custom of a Court 
of Law. The “Grand Lodge Family” of 
manuscripts has seven branches; the “ Sloane 
Family” has four; the Roberts Family is a 
branch of the Sloane; and the Spencer 
Family a branch of the Grand Lodge. 

Other subjects are here treated briefly by 
Mr. Gould, for they were fully discussed in 
his “History of Freemasonry.” They are 
“The Statutes of Labourers,” after 1348 ; 
the “ Regulations for the Trades of Masons 
(London), a.p. 1856”; . the “Statutes of 
Apprentices,” 5th ,Elizabeth, c. iv., A.D. 
1962; “Scottish Charters and Regulations,” 
and “German Ordinances,” ranging from 
1396, 1459, 1462, 1563, down to 1800. . Mr. 
(rould adds that “The manuscripts comprised 
in this last series relate exclusively to the 
“teinmetzen (stonemasons) of Germany.” But 
do not all the English ones to which he has 
referred equally relate to the working stone- 
masons of England? From my researches it 
appears to me that too much is assumed when 
ascribing the English charges to some Masonic 
body, irrespective of the orking, or ra- 
tive Lodges, for so little is known of either. 
He states that in the “ Cologne Records,” 1396 
‘the guild of stonemasons and carpenters, 
who are always referred to in connexion with 
one another—is repeatedly called the Frater- 
nity of St. John the Baptist.” And he lastly 
nee of “French Statutes,” including . the 
iene of 1260, regulations 1350, and statutes 
t Bose minutely seviewed. in, hie © Histo 

nry. is Opening portion 1s 

ee by the “Commentary on the Regius 
“Sy a8 he now terms this valuable early 
jews bean has been so well produced in 
pe a ¢im the work under review as almost 
P € the es of the little volume in the 

he MS. he. _ cach subscriber to the work. 

"ag ta ee he shows how it can 
el ae @ into two great divisions, one 
‘nating at line 496, and the other going 


“= to the end of the-poem; the compiler, he | the 


explains, has ly transcribed from 
many sources, but without taking the trouble 
to attach any real thread or union to the tran- 
‘“<ripts. Mr.Gould carefully dissects the poem, 





> 
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showi 


ng that down to line 577, it may consist 
of portions of five different | if that 
be @ suitable word to use ; and the last portion 
ig in great part extracted from “Mirks’ In- 
structions for Parish Priests;” and its con- 
tinuation is almost word for word with the 

m, “ Urbanitatis,” the second of the two 
acsimiles given in these reprints. As the 


learned compilers of this volume have so far| the 


been able to trace the originals of the later 
part, it may be h 
trace the sources whence the earlier 
has been produced. He then elaborates sixty 
small folio pages of small type, which it is 
utterly impossible to condense, and requires 
some skill to follow, for he dives into origin, 
manners, and customs; gives elaborate his- 
tories of K Edwin Athelstan (no later 
King of Eng is referred to in the legends) ; 
and the minstrel poets of the Anglo-Saxons 
and of later times, taking each reign seriatim. 
Then he takes his readers through Euclid and 
Geometry; refers to Athelard of Bath, 
1110-20; the reported opinions of Sir C. 
Wren, and others, now exploded; the Jews 
and their familiar intercourse with the Moor 
and the Persian in the cultivation of learning, 
and philosophy, arts, and sciences—they not 
being persecuted by them, as was the practice 
of the Gothic priests todo. Then he briefly 
reverts to the invention of printing and its 
consequences. He points out that both the 
Regius and Cooke MS. Constitutions divide 
the Regulations into “ Articles and Points,” 
affecting the conduct of the members of the 
Lodge or Guild, which is not followed in any 
of the Old Charges, the former giving fifteen 
of each, and the latter eight. He again shows 
that a very great part of the Regius MS. was 
transcribed from other documents, and asks 
were “the Masonic fragments also derived 
from a like source, or from recitals,— 
were copied (or written down) in prose or 
rhyme, by the penman of the poem?” 
And still later (p. 17), he adds, “ each com- 
iler (of the Regius and Cooke MSS.) must 
ave had certain sources of information to 
rely on,—the one an oral and rhythmic, and 
the other a written and prose channel.” He 
had previously noticed é. 14) that an “ old 
book” and other writings are referred to in 
the poem; and (p. 15, amd compare p. 10) 
considers the writer honestly copied from 
manuscripts, or took down the verses from 
actual recitation. Then Mr. Gould enters 
elaborately upon “the York Legend” (p. 18- 
47, claiming for it a thread of fact in the skein 
of fable), through which we cannot follow 
him, for he includes Alfred, Atlielstan, 
Edwin, the Guilds of Craft, the Danish in- 
vasion, Scotland, and its early lodges at Kil- 
winning and Edinburgh, and (p. 42) quotes 
the historian of Scottish Masonry as observi 
on the Kilwinning. version of the “Ol 
Charges” that “it was a production of the 
sister kingdom,” evidently so from the con- 
text. He then reverts to “the first digression” 
(on p. 17), as to the nature of the guilds, 
showing that as early as a.p. 1400 persons 
with occupations other than those (of Mer- 
chant Taylors) were admitted into the Guild, 
for of thirty-five persons entered as confrers, 
not one is a taylor. There are references in 
the poem to a “ syster” and to “ wommon. 
Hence Mr. Gould (p. 50) considerately suggests 
that by “some readers the passages may be 
held to point rather to the absorption o the 
Craft Legend by a social guild, than to 
gradual transition from operative to specula- 
tive or symbolical Masonry, by ® craft or 
fraternity composed, in the first instance, of 
members of the Butid: 
all, of the Trade Guilds of London, and at 
least some of the Lodges in Scotland admitted 
‘6 sisters.” The interesting “ Articles and 
Points” are then printed and discussed in 
detail, and he concludes, “ if the existence - 
any form of Speculative Masonry can 
carried earlier than the fourteenth century, the 
evidence to support it must be looked foramong 
Records and Fabrie Rolls = past. 
has long been opi many 
“ me ith dhe 





facts connected of archi- 
tecture (or: Masonry) are yet to gathered 
from these Fabric Rolls, important documents 


they will yet be able to 





et wok wil neha ee , 
but which will probably never see the light in 
Saace qutliagion, entaiing guts lebem ber 
ir pu i , but 
not more than has been carried ont by 
societies for the similar object of printing or 
mortars yom records. The “Surtees 
iety” set the example b in printi 
he most useful “ Febrick "Rolls oF York 
Cathedral” in 1859, although Mr. J. Browne 
of York had first printed them in 1838-47. 
The whole seventy of Mr. Gould's 
Commentary and remarks are so replete with 
information, elucidation, and uation, 
with, moreover, most faithful references to 
authorities, that little a to be left for 
others to do, even if er Mr. Gould could 
be found to undertake such great labour. 
The Masonic view of the interest attached to 
this first volume of “ Masonic Reprints” has 
been well given by Mr. J. Hughan in the 
Freemason for June, 1889. I fully coneur 
with that gentleman, that the learned “ Com- 
mentary ” should be rewritten to do the sub- 
ject full justice, though I would not vote for 
the author being banished from all society 


for the twelvemonth it might take him. 
thing to attract the notice of news- 


\e 
“eke §=6paper correspondents, and accord- 
ingly the Times’ correspondent furnished a 
—_ account of the paper read on the subject 
at the meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute 
at Paris. Of course if there were any chance 
of the matter taking a practical form it would 
be of the highest interest, both for those who 
liked and those who disliked the scheme, but 
the practical statistics of MM. Schneider and 
Hersent do not in our view suffice to remove 
it from the region of ideal speculation. The 

ineers propose spans of a maximum of 

métres and a minimum of |00 métres,. 
with cylindrical vertical steel columns erected’ 
on platforms, we presume of concrete, some 
of which will have to be built up in a depth 
of about 170 ft. of water. The statement is 
that the road would be carried by hori- 
zontal girders, which will preserve the head- 
way height for the whole distance be- 
tween the piers, a result, it is naively 
remarked, “which has not been attained 
in the bridge over the Forth”; as if 
the cantilever form had only been em- 
ployed at the Forth Bridge as a kind: of 
amusement or for picturesque effect, and 
might as well be dispensed with. The. fact 
is, that the girders proposed are, in reality, 
cantilevers with a curved ion member 
above instead of a curved compression member 
below; a form often used as a a 
but in this case proposed to be as & 
cantilever on a central . They look 
workmanlike enough in the illustration, but 
they have not the security of base of the 
Forth Bridge form of cantilever. If 
the report of the discussion given by the 
Times correspondent is correct, there seems to 








NOTES. 


SCHEME for a bridge across the 
Channel is exactly the kind of 





be an extraordinary inaccuracy of ideas among 


English yg as French engi ~ about the 
design of Forth Bridge; for Mr. Adamson 
is reported as re eo he approved the- 


Art.” Many, if not | They appear 
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establish, in such a highway of —— 
the Channel, what would _venec weg | a line 
of reefs, at distances varying — 500 
to 100 yards?’ We - ee 
from a sailor's point view 1 

be regarded as perfect madness. The 
engineers inform us that the piers would 
be no hindrance to the navigation of steam 
vessels, “as the current” (we presume they 
mean the tide), “which would become @ 
little faster in the centre of the open spans, 
would carry floating — even sg 
vessels, towards that an vent their 
ever touching the bredge?” Would it? If 
MM. Schneider & Hersent will adopt the 
simple practical experiment of getting into a 
rowing boat om the Thames tideway, and 
rowing, with the tide, at one of the piers of a 
bridge, that will be sufficient to convince 
them that “currents” are not so obl as 
they suppose. And we are told it will be no 
danger to sailing ships, because there is 
plenty of room between the piers! We have 
no authority to speak for seamen, but we can 
fancy pretty well what would be the 
feelings and opinions of the captain of a sail- 
ing ship caught in a gale in the Channel on a 
dark night, with his ship only half under con- 
trol and with the knowledge that a row of 
eoncrete reefs, extending all across the Channel, 
were to leeward of him. He would wish at 
all events for the “melancholy satisfaction” 
of having the engineers who built them on 
board with him. 





IR MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in the 

course of his h before the Chambers 
of Commerce at Hull last week, referred at 
some length to the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act. Earlier in the week the Associated 
Chambers had passed the following resolu- 
tion :—“ The new classification to be 
upon under the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act, 1888, can and should be a working classi- 
fication as well as a Parliamentary classifica- 
tion.” The President of the Board of Trade 
considers that this resolution was arrived at 
under agnisapprehension, and that it is unde- 
sirable that it should be pressed. His view 
of the matter is that the lowering of the 
rates applicable to any class of would 
practically amount to the removal of such 
goods out of one class into a lower. But 
alterations in rates would but seldom take 
this form. wen would, - a rule, be — 
by raising or loweri e rates applicable 
to the puvtictlen shuns in which the 
were placed, the Parliamentary maximum 
being the limit in the upward direction. The 
Times, in commenting upon the resolution just 
a remarks that it a to mean that 
the classifications and schedules should specify 
not merely the maximum charges, but the 
actual charge to be made for each particular 
class. It appears to us that the position taken 
up by the traders is by no means pe 3 under- 
stood. They do not want the scale of charges 
to be fixed,—as it would be with an unalter- 
able classification and schedule,—it being the 
classification only that they desire to see 
definitely fixed and used in tice, with a 
reasonable maximum applicable to each re- 
spective class. This w allow for contin- 
gencies, without rendering the rates liable 


to such alte as would be 
possible if both Glass and mileage rate were 
uncertain and variable. At the hearing of 
objections before the Board of Trade next 
month, the ition will doubtless be clear! 
explained. We understand that Lord - 
four of Burleigh (the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary of the Board) will preside at the sittings, 
and that the two assessors pee ge by the 
Board will ly be Mr. W. A. Hunter, 
M.P., and Mr. Henry Oakley. As the former 
— is the standing counsel of the 
ilway and Canal Traders’ Association, 
and Mr. Oakley a railway r (Great 
Northern woe ae / and secretary of the Rail- 
way Companies’ Association, a better selection 
—_ we have been made. Sir Michael 
icks-Beach e some ise at the 
fact that Chee a4 sol etek 
should engross public attention to the ex- 
clusion of other equally important sections of 
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the Act. But it must be remembered that 
the Act is incomplete until the provisions of 
Clause 24 are carried out, and the maximum 
rates and charges legalised ; and this fact 1s 
quite sufficient to account for the interest of 
both the public and the railway companies 
being concentrated upon this particular clause 
for the present. 





! wer~ larger portion of the last issue of the 

"Epnpeptc Apxawhoyieh, — an im t 
double number (1888, 3and 4),—is taken up 
by the long-promised report of the most re- 
cently discovered tombs at Mycenw. The 
report is by M. Tsountas, and is fully illus- 
trated by five plates, reproducing the most 
important objects discovered. It is too 
detailed to be even summarised here, but will 
well repay a careful reading. In the same 
number, Dr. Wolters publishes a remarkable 
terra-cotta, which for some years back has 
excited the attention of all professional 
visitors to the Museum of the Archeological 
Society at Athens. It is in the form of a 
laque, but of such solid proportions that 
Dr. Wolters holds it may safely be 
assigned to the class of terra-cotta of which 
ao har so far but few and scattered speci- 
mens, 7.e., those which were employed, not as 
tablets to be suspended or nailed to a wall, 
but as actual members of an architectural 
structure. Since Dr. Dérpfeld’s paper on the 
“Verwendung von T caren am Geison 
und Dache Griechischen Bauwerke,” archo- 
logists have been on the look out for analogous 
instances. In the present case there is 
happily no doubt what sort of building the 
terra-cotta belonged to. It formed a part of 
a frieze running round some sort of tomb. 
A procession of mourners is represented, 
eight men uplifting their hands in token of 
salutation ; above, in archaic letters, ojpa 
rée’ gore Aptio—this is the monument of Areios, 
—no doubt part of a metrical line. The 
—— is of fine archaic black-figured style of 
the latter part of the sixth century. 





* a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, Paris, Mr. Karapanos 
announced an important discovery at Corfu. 
Upwards of a thousand terra-cottas have 
been discovered, and what makes the find the 
more important is that they all, without 
exception, represent one and the same subject, 
—they are statuettes of the goddess Artemis, 
nted with a bow in her hand and a 
fawn by her side. In the brief report of Mr. 
os’ address (in the Berliner Philo- 
; Wochenschrift, Sept. 20), nothing 
further is said mapenans © e type, but it is 
impossible, from the description, to repress 
the hope that we may have in these terra- 
cottas further material for the reconstruction 
of the Artemis Laphria which Dr. Studniczka 
has recently, with so much ingenuity, recog- 
nised in the Pompeii statuette, and which we 
hold to be, though remotely, echoed in the 
Artemis of Versailles. It is reasonable to 
suppose that where a thousand terra-cottas 
repeat one type we have votive offerings 
reproducing a great cultus statue. 


a 





HE Bullettino della Commissione Arche- 
ologica Communale at Rome (July and 
August, 1889) publishes in coloured fac-simile 
a very curious and interesting wall painting, 
the —— of ger are most vividly pre- 
served. Specimens of wall-painting preserved 
at Rome, whether Seni be gE sore are 
still sufficiently rare to make this acquisition 
of considerable im The subject 
deserves s ca ar we It is not—as is 
usual with m ecorations— mythological 
nor yet genre, but distinctly, op the 
inscriptions, unmistakeably historical. The 
design is arrayed in three tiers: on the lowest 
a battle is raging ; in the two upper ones are 
represented meetings between nerals 
of the hostile armies. Against the head of 
one of these is inscribed, in archaic Latin 
letters, Q. Fabio, ¢e., Quintus Fabius. The 
custom that prevailed among the Romans of 
commemo a successful campaign by a 
picture is well known, and there is little 
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Such pictures were sometimes carried jp 
trium procession, as, for e whe 

Marcus Marcellus carried in Rnoam we 
relates (Hist. xxv., 20) a tabula cum simulacr, 


capturum Syracusarum. Others formed 
manent mural decorations. 








HE death of Lady Holland separates 
tI name of Hollan trom the historie hoe 
at Kensington. The property now passes 
to Lord ester, and it may be,—for guch 
rumours are abroad,—that it will in no long 
time be in the hands of builders. If such ap 
event became likely, it would behove the 
inhabitants of Kensington to make strenyoys 
efforts to preserve the grounds of Holland 
Hiouse as an open space. There is need for 
such a space, and Holland House itself might 
be kept intact. It is to be hoped, 
that, for some time to come, such an effort 
will not have to be made ; but care should by 
taken that this —_ space be not covered with 
buildings through any want of foresight op 
the part of the inhabitants of Kensington, 





T appears that the Minister of Agriculture 
I pe his staff will not, as was first rm. 
ported, be housed in the Paymaster-General’s 
offices at Whitehall, since the latter are stil] 
required for some of their former purposes: 
the new department is to be accommodated at 
No. 3, eastern side of St. James’ 
which for some years past has served for the 
Land, and the Copyhold, Inclosure and Tithe 
Commission Offices. This is the house that 
once was inhabited by the Duke of Leeds, 
who is commemorated in certain absurd lines, 
written by a servant of the Duke, which Dr. 
Johnson used to repeat :— 

When the Duke of Leeds shall married be 
Toa fine young lady of high Quality, 


She shall have all that’s fine and fair, 
* * * * * 


And have a house in St. James’s-square. 





HE foundation-stone of a new pavilion 
for the Marylebone Cricket Club was 

laid at Lord’s ground a few days ago. This 
building will be erected from the debi 
Mr. Verity, and is to be completed in readi- 
— for Pia season. Thomas Lord _ 
blished his original cricket-ground in Ij 
where Dorset-square now stands, and thst 
square is said to be named after the Duke of 
Dorset, an early patron of the game. Th 
ground at St. John’s Wood was at first about 
nine acres in extent. Having since been er- 
larged from time to time, it is now, We 
believe, the property of the M.C.C., who, 
May last year, purchased for 18,500/ the 
freehold a stn had been —— s 
nursery ns, abutti inst 
road, from the euthaetiad of the Chee 
Orphan Asylum, whose girls’ school 
close by. 


WE —_— two illustrations < a el 
cleverly-designed apparatus for suk 
matically distaibuthag a “disinfecting ‘a 
into the cistern or pan of a get st 
every discharge of the contents of the cistem 
or pan. The inventor is Mr. A. C. Flanders, 
but the patent-owners are the Jeyes’ Sanitary 
Compounds Company. The apparatus or 
sists of a rectangular metal box A, which 
filled with the disinfecting fluid through # 
opening at B, the box being held horizontally 
for that purpose with the opening upwars 
and B is then stopped with an air-tight sere* 
stopper. The apparatus is then fixed wt 
against the side of the supply cistern (i ® 
is intended to be so applied), so that whet 
the cistern is full to its usual height t 
ball is held up as in fig. 2. As 
supply cistern is emptied for the flush, the bel 
ane eee sees 

ock U out of the little ’ es 
exe | filled u (ig. 1 . Beneath 
inge of C is a small round : 
the main container (not seen in the uM 
tration), and as C rises the disi fiuid 
flows down into the pan, but as the ae 
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doubt that we have here a case in point. 


tainor is air-tight, the extermal pressure 
atmosphere prevents the fluid rising highet 
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than the rim of D. There seems a little 
theoretic flaw here, for one does not quite see 
how the level of the fluid is to be corre- 

ndingly lowered at A without leaving a 
i "but practically we presume suffi- 
cient air works its way up through the fluid. 
\t any rate the action takes place as described, 
as we have tested it by repeated working. 
When the supply-cistern fills, and the ball is 
raised, the block C descends again and fills 
PD, forcing over its rim one charge of 


the fluid, which disinfects the water in 








Fig. 2. 
the cistern ready for the next use of the 


closet. The action seems perfectly certain, 
and there is absolutely nothing that is liable 
‘0 get out of order. If it is preferred to have 
the fluid discharged direct into the pan of the 
Closet after the flush, the apparatus can be 
aig with the service-pipe a little way 
; ove the closet, and the discharge actuated 
“tes @ ball in the cistern by means of a 
over and rod geared so as to act the reverse 
ee of the previously-described method, so 
at C falls as the ball sinks and the water is 
aan ed into the closet. Considering how 
Pi éven where it is intended to disinfect 
vt pan of acloset at each use, this is forgotten 
; en the fluid has to be poured. by hand from 
a. tle each time, such a simple, clever, and 
P &pparatus ought to prove very useful. 





\ E have received specimens of a T-square 
and Set-square made according to a 
plan in it 














































































































CLOEVATION A.B. 
Ancient Altar on the Quirinal, Rome. 











Lansdell, architect, the object being to| HEALTH EXHIBITION AT WORCESTER. 


revent the rubbing of the surface of the | 
Saslieeentan on the paper when in use. As ,, /4# Health Exhibition which was opened on 


every one in the habit of using drawing in- 1 “°S48Y 8 Worcester, in connexion with the 
struments knows, the large flat eae sur- | one s&s tee Ge Sanitary Institute, 
faces of a set-square and of the blade of a T- | cljteniier dippatialen or ane 
square tend to deface the paper more or less | and “articles of domestic use and ” 
in use, especially when used on a drawing in (to quote the title-page of the 
the “pencil stage” of its production; they comes up to the standard which we had 
take up a good deal of the dust and pencil | pated, seeing that it is : 
icles from one portion of the paper and | 
istribute it over other portions. A tre uent | Bolton.* 
and careful wiping of the implements them- | 5° 
selves will prevent a good deal of this, but 
will not entirely do away — it. ae pew — - 
Lansdell’s patent consists in hollowing the | 
under side of the T-square so as to leave only ges og hnadess Of exhibitors, 
the two a a the paper; and | stands of local 
he has attained the same object in a set square Eyhibition is a typical 
by forming the outer edges of a vuleanite | study of its cS oo by 
frame slightly relieved above the main surface | cester will reveal much 


of the square. The device is practical and | important to them. penipatati 
of 








simple, and is worth the attention of draughts- | tional aspect, such 
men. 








ANCIENT ALTAR ON THE QUIRINAL, 
ROME, 


DuRING the erection of a new edifice built)that as the judges’ awards 
the 















discovered, ed with large travertine blocks. | \resented’ the phenomenon of being 
ve v ing, 
ree ot le canes San, eter Core) Sis ready by the time announced, and even earlier, 
of travertine, raised upon two steps for the opening proceedings commenced three- 
round it (see sketch). The altar was originally late. 

covered with slabs of marble, | classes, viz., 
the holes of the nails. Access was tothis y. Debiteg Setntes, Coniencien, aot ier 
area from the old Roman called Alta | chinery ; Water Supply and : IIL, 
Semita, which still exists under the modern Ventilating Per- 
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vented and patented by Mr. J. 
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At Stand No. 4 Mr. James Gregson, of Bolton, 
exhibits some improved forms of his “ Per- 
fectum” rain- water down-pipes, which we 
described two years ago on the occasion of the 
exhibition at Bolton. By the use of these 
dorm ize, lets ons tomer 
and clips, it 

or aca any length of a down-pipe without 
disturb the contiguous lengths. Mr. 
Gregson also introduced a new bracket, 
to which the ears or lugs cast on the ordi- 
nary makes of down-pi can be bolted. 
Specially adapted for use in cottage property is 
Gregson’ “Short Socket” down-pipe, which 
possesses many advantages 48 compared with 
the common stack-pipes, at a very slight increase 
in first cost. At Stand No.6 Messrs. Davis & 
Crouch, of , Evesham, exhibit what 
appears to be a very effective and durable 
draught-excluder for doors or windows. As 
applied to the bottom of a door, it consists of a 
number of pieces of very stout indiarubber 
tubing, forming rollers mounted on bearings so 
arranged that any inequalities in the surface of 
the floor will neither cause the door to drag nor 
admit adraught. This is managed by means 
of self-adjusting spring bearings placed at the 
ends and interm ly. 





Mr. George Beck, architect and civil engineer, | H 


Worcester, exhibits at Stand 7 a large model of 
his newly-patented “ safety adjustable portable 
scaffolding ” for builders and decorators, which 
appears to possess all the essential qualities of a 
ood scaffolding. It is strong, rigid, adaptable 
© all uses, external and internal, while at the 
same time it is light and portable. Mr. Beck 
uses squared timber for his “standards” and 
“ ledgers,” and scaffold-cord and wedges are not 
required. The scaffold is specially adapted for 
the erection of stone-faced oe as no 
*‘ putlog”-holes are required. parts are 
int : ble, and altogether Mr. Beck's 
system of scaffolding well merits the atten- 
tion of the building trade. We see that Mr. 
Beck is announced to read a paper on the 
subject of his invention before one of the 
sections of the Congress. The substance of 
this we hope to print next week. The 
“New Wire-Wove Roofing Company, of London, 
show, at Stand 15, their material called “ Duro- 
line,” which is a light, flexible, and unbreakable 
substitute for glass for roofing purposes, very 
well adapted for use in temporary 

At Stand No. 16 Mr. John Fottrell, of Dublin, 
exhibits specimens of what he calls his “ patent 
hygienic or sanitary cement ” as laid 
down to form a foot-pavement in front of the 
Holborn Town-hall, in Clerkenwell-road, in 1885. 
It is apparently a very durable material, for after 
three years of use in so busy a thoroughfare, a 
og it was taken up for examination, and 

r. Lewis H. Isaacs, M.P., the Surveyor to the 
Holborn District Board of Works, testifies that 
it shows no perceptible diminution in thickness. 
It has worn evenly all over the surface, and 
altogether it seems to afford corroboration of 
Sir Robert Rawlinson’s views as to the very great 
durability of artificial stone for street 
paving.* Of the “hy, or sanitary” pro- 
perty of Mr. Fottrell’s concrete we must 
speak with some reserve. It is claimed 


that inasmuch as carbolic acid or some other 
powerful disinfectant is with the 
material, it is especially val for the fioor- 








* fee his letter in the Builder for Sept. 14, p. 194, 


question, however, we hope to learn more from 
a paper which is to be read on the subject by 
Professor Charles R. C. Tichborne, F.I.C., on 
Friday, and to which we shall look forward 
with much interest. 

Millar’s patent reversible window, shown at 


Stand 18, by the company which has been 
formed to work the invention, possesses many 
advantages. It is readily to sash 


windows ; the and lower sashes 
pivoted and self-balanosd, thay can be Pres. 
outside-in for cleaning, &c., and they 
can both be opened louvre-fashion, at any desired 
a. ventilation. Epes” yar pace - 
cated parts or fastenings ou er, 
and the window is one deserves to be 
extensively used. 

Owing to want of space we must defer our 
remarks upon many other exhibits which de- 
serve notice until next week. In the mean- 
time, we give hereafter the award of the judges, 
and we may also add that the Exhibition will 
remain open until Saturday evening, October 19. 


The following are among the awards made by 
the judges :-— 
Medals. 


Joseph Cliff & Sons, Leeds, for ‘‘ Cecil ” Slop-sink. 
lee Dean, London, for Nicholl’s ‘‘ Eclipse” Soot 
Salt Closet. 

Guest & Chrimes, Rotherham, for Excellence in 
Manufacture of Water-fittings. 

Manlove, Alliott, & Co., Limited, Nottingham, for 
Washington -Lyon’s Steam Disinfector ; another 
medal to the same exhibitors for Fryer’s De- 
structor with Jones's Cremator. 

J. Ward & Sons, Worcester, for “‘Grahtryx” Fan- 
light Opener. 

Webb’s Worcester Tileries Company, Worcester, 
for exhibit of Flooring and Wall Tiles. 

The Worcester Royal Porcelain Company, Limited, 
Worcester, for their exhibit of Art Porcelain. 


Certificates. 

A. T. Angell, London, for Improved Air-tight 
Manhole Cover. 

William Bennett & Co., Worcester, for Airtight 
Soil Pail; another certificate to the same exhi- 
bitor for Thomasson’s Inlet Ventilator. 

Joseph Cliff & Sons, Leeds, for Enamelied Fire-clay 
Hospital Sink ; another certificate for the Bean- 
cliffe Disconnecting Trap ; another for the Bean- 
cliffe Urinal Base ; another for Yorkshire Salt 
Glazed Sink. 

Henry Dean, London, for Dean’s Silt Trap ; another 
certificate for a Hygienic Dust Bin. 

James Gregson, Bolton, for Removable Rain-water 
Pipes, Heads, Clips, and Hangers. 

Guest & Chrimes, Rotherham, for Self-acting Air 
Valves. 

Hermann Heim, London, for Enamelied Iron Plates 
for Decorative Purposes. 

Holloway Bros. , London, for Solid Wood-block Floor- 
oe: 

McNaught & Co., Worcester, for Arrangement for 
Releasing Horses from Vehicles in Cases of Acci- 


dent. 

Millar’s Patent Reversible Window Company, Lon- 
don, for Reversible Windows. 

Joseph Robinson & Co., Limited, Carlisle, for 
Robinson’s Cement for Plastering. 

The Sanitary and, Economic Association, Glou- 
cester, for Trew’s Manhole Cover. 

R. W. Tomlinson, Worcester, for Black's Signalling 
Speaking - Tube; another certificate for the 
** Burton” Water-closet ; another for the House- 
hold Water-closet; another for Shanks’ Tubal 
Wash-out Closet; another for the ‘ Tornado” 
Water- waste Preventer. 

H. Trott, London, for Removable Valves for Hot 
and Cold Water Cocks. 

D. W. Wall, London, for Sani Hat Linings. 

J. Ward & Sons, Worcester, for ‘‘ Herald” Kitchen 
berenk” “Geste es Si the ‘* Marl- 

rate; anot or ks’ Reliab] 
Water-waste Preventer. ' 

Winser & Co., London, for Air-tight Manhole 
Cover; another certificate for Enamelled Drain- 
Channels; another for 





cooking 
uding a sufficient tae 
- 2. For the best Gas Coo 
Stove for an artisan’s family. 3. For the best 


& C. Davis & Co., London ; Freeman, Emery, 
Co., Birmingham ; Geoffrey Wor- 
cester; Siddaway & Sons, West Bromwich ; 
William Unsworth, W: ; J. Ward & 


;|making. Special 


and John Wright & Co., Birmingham. . 
reference to these exhibits, it was announces 
that inasmuch as the determination of the 
awards would necessarily involve a considerable 
number of tests, the result of the competition 
could not yet be announced. 

ja they were unable to arrive 
1S P anstelen without esas diilieeabe tena 
can be given at the Exhibition, and the following 
amongst others have been selected for further 
practical trial in London :— = 


Bland, Sinclair, Tweedie, & Co., London, Chemipsy 
Fire Extincteur. = 

Clemens ——- & ee ih Mim 
Squeegee ; Improv vengers’ ; Improved 
Street Watering Van; Reversible e- 
Footpath Cleaner ; Road Scrapers for 
Power and Snow phe Combined ; 
Sweeping Machine ; and ing’s Tip Wagon. 

Joseph Cliff & Sons, Leeds: Nursery Bath, 
Enamelled inside and outside ; and Roman Bath 

Henry Dean, London, Durrans’s Metallic Jointed 
Air-tight Cover. 

John Fottrell, Dublin, Hygienic Cement (op. 
cretion. , 

Guest & Chrimes, Rotherham: Caink’s Automatic. 

<a see : 7 rij af st Valve. 
e Haslam Fijre Extinguisher Bolton 
Chemical Fire Extineteur. oe 

Hermann Heim, London: “ Helios” Stove; and 
** Hestia ” Stove. 

C. Kite & Co., London: New under-roof Ventilator; 
and Simplex Water-jet Air Propeller. 

Manlove, Alliott, & Co., Limited, i 
Alliott & Paton’s Filter Press, with px 
attachment for opening and ing; Firman’e. 
Dryer; Fryer’s Carboniser; and Johnstone's 


Dryer. 

N oe We Wove Roofing Company, London, Wire 
Wove Roofing. 

Peters, Bartsch, & Co., Derby: Antioxide ; and 
Carbolineum Avenarius. 

The Sanitary and Economic Association, Limited, 
Gloucester : Bond’s Euthermic V entilating Stove - 
and Bond’s Regula Filter. 

Scott & Company, London, Archer Pipe Joint. 

Stott & Co., London, Stott-Thorp Reflex Sunlight, 

James Stott, Manchester and London, Stott’s Gas. 
Governor. 

gees Tomlinson, Worcester, Rufford’s Porcelain 

th. 

J. Ward & Sons, Worcester: Cheavin’s Filter ; 
Fletcher's Gas Instantaneous Water Heater; 
Fourness Regenerative Gas Lamp ; and Rafford’s 
Porcelain Bath. 








- 
sd 


being 
tation of an invention of one of the judges, 


has been excluded from competition. 
The report of the j is signed by Messrs. 
Rogers Field, B.A., M.Inst.C.E., Chairman; 


Wynter Blyth, M.R.C.S., L.S.A.; W. H. Corfield, 
M.A., M.D.; Baldwin ,» M.Inst.C.E.; 
Henry Law, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.8., F.S.8.; Louis 
Parkes, M.D., D.P.H.; J. W 

A.M. Inst.C.E.; J. C. Steele, M.D.; and 
Turner, F.R.1.B.A. 








OLD DOORWAY, BOSTON, U.S. 


THIs is one of the examples of old Queen 
architecture transplanted to the United States 
“in good old colony times” (to quote Motley’ 
favourite song), of which we have , he some 
other illustrations already. The doorway ® 
that of a house in Bulfinch-street, Boston. 












The City and Guilds’ Technical College, 
Finsbury.—The evening classes of the 
and Guilds’ Technical College, Finsbury, 
re-open on Monday, Sept. 30. Instruction is 
given in the Applied Art Department in tech- 


nical painting, modelling, and ar 
metal work: teratbads esign, amt cotta 
courses are given for cat- 


penters, plumbers, bricklayers, metal-plate- 
workers, and the building trades 


electrical, mechanical, and chemical in 

In connexion with all the courses of lectures 
there is a of 
instruction in laboratory, workshop, or 
office. The main object of the College is # 
wag toda > for examina- 
more for industrial purposes ' 
tions. Apprentices under twenty are admitted 
at half-fees. ' 









The h Surveyorship.— 

;| The Standard sry to _— of the 
Leicester Town held on last, 
recommended the 


the Highway Committee 


the vacant Surv 








Sons, Worcester ; Charles Wilson & Son, Leeds: | 


to commence with is 7007, a year. 











appointment of Mr. E.G. Mawbey, of York, to 
. Sie The onlay 
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RESIDENCE NEAR OVERBROOK, 
PHILADELPHIA. _— ‘ 
Tas house, built from the of Mr. The : 
Wilson Eyre, Junr., architect, of P phia, viens aati 
is constructed in the lower story of local stone Oe 
quarried on second story : 
Half. timber work in with rough-cast. Residence near Overbrook, Philadelphia.—Mr. Wilson Eyre, jun., Architect. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
VACATION VISITS. 


Tue last of this year's series of Vacation 
Visits was made on Saturday last by the mem- 
bers of the Architectural Association to the old 
Elizabethan manor houses of Maple Darham 
and Hardwick, which lie on the north bank of 
the Thames between Reading and Pangbourne. 
Maple Durham, the first house visited, was 
built in 1583 by Sir Richard Blount, and has 
remained ever since in the possession of the 
Blount family. In the Civil Wars it was for- 
tified by Sir Charles Blount, Governor of Reading, 
on behalf of King Charles, but was taken by 
the Parliamentarians. 

The house, on plan, consists of a Jong, narrow 
block, one room deep, with projecting wings at 
the ends. The entrance front faces a magnifi- 
cent avenue of elms nearly a mile long, has a 
projecting porch at present of much later date 
than the house, and two bay windows forming a 
fairly regular facade. Several of the windows 
have been “improved” by the substitution of 
single-transomed lights instead of the older 
double-transomed t. The width of 
the lights in each instance being similar, the 
contrast in the proportions is striking, and the 
“improvement” met with little sympathy 
from the visitors. The rear windows have in 
many cases been blocked up, thus depriving 
the rooms of their distinctive, if somewhat un- 
comfortable, feature of windows on both sides. 

The exterior owes much of its present charm 
to the play of colour resulting from the mel- 
lowed tints of the old red brick and black 
diapers. Internally there is a wealth of in- 
teresting detail in woodwork, stone chimney- 
pieces, and plaster ceilings. The principal 
staircase is especially noteworthy for its sound- 
oy and ge gry of construction, as well 
as for its ty of design, both in general 
treatment and in detail. There are many pic- 
tures of interest and value in the house, though 
it is curious to note the preponderance of repre- 
sentations of Judith and of the daughter of 
Herodias. There is a domestic chapel, dedi- 
cated to 8. Michael, attached to the rear wall 
of the house, but having been erected in the 
year 1800, it is of slight interest, and is, we 
hear, shortly to be replaced by a more modern 
structure. 

The older manor house, a half - timbered 
building, still stands in close proximity to the 
Elizabethan house, and was inspected by the 
members. 

A visit was paid to the parish church of St. 
Margaret, a late Perpendicular building, re- 


stored in 1863 under Mr. Butterfield. The 


south aisle is divided from the church, and 
forms the private chapel of the Blounts, many 


of whose memorials are here, as well as a fine 


brass of Sir Robert Bardolf, date 1385. 
The pictaresque almshouses, or Lyster'’s hos- 


pital, were also visited, after which the members 


proceeded to Hardwick House. 


Hardwick House was erected in the reign of 
Richard Il. by the Hardwicks, and part of the 
existing cellars are supposed to have belonged 


to the original house. 


The property was subsequently sold to the 


Lybbes, who held it till 1730, when it passed 
by marriage to the family of the present owner. 
Like their neighbours at Maple Darham, the 


Lybbes were staunch adherents of the Royalist 


cause, and the house, consequently, suffered 


from the attacks of the Parliamentary forces. 


After the restoration of Charles II. it was 
repaired, and has subsequently been more or 
less modernised, but still contains much that is 


interesting, some of the ceilings and mantel- 
pieces being exceptionally good. 








Architecture at Universi College, 
London.— The classes for - — of res 


October 3, at 7.30 p.m. 
“Sir Christopher 


of the collection of Wren’'s dra 
at All Souls’ 


ty College, London, will commence for 
we session on Se eenend west te October. Pro- 
essor announces the usual public 
spentag ahams for Thursday evening next, 
The subject selected is 
ren and his Architecture.” 
In the course of the lecture some reference will 
be made to Wren as an architectural draughts. 
man, and Professor Smith will give an account 
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Sllustrations. 


TWO HOUSES, CADOGAN-GARDENS, 8.W. 
Ce houses, which form a part of the 





Cadogan improvements, are in course of 

erection, the material being of red brick, 
with Corsham Down dressings. They are being 
built by Mr. H. J. Wright, from the designs of 
Mr. Fred G. Knight. The original drawing 
from which the illustration was taken was in 
the last Royal Academy Exhibition. 





ST. PAUL’S, BEDFORD. 


THE interior of the chancel of St. Paul, 
Bedford, is being now completed from designs 
by Messrs. Carpenter & Ingelow, having for 
some years remained unfinished after partial 
reconstruction from Mr. Gilbert Scott’s plans. 
It was formerly the chancel of the monastic 
and parochial church, founded in Anglo-Saxon 
times, “ without the old city walls”; and it then 
had a large cemetery attached,in which the 
body of King Offa was laid [796] in “royal 
fashion.” There is no part of the presert church 
earlier than the time of Edward I., for the 
Norman church had been destroyed by King 
John’s orders. The side windows of the sacra- 
rium are, however, of this date, but the modern 
work is planned in harmony with the altera- 
tions made during the fifteenth century in the 
body of the church. The roof of the chancel is 
of this period, and it was raised to its present 
height under Mr. Scott's directions, as it cut 
across the heightened arches of the tower. 

There still exist the ancient stalls and desks 
of this fifteenth-century period belonging to the 
prebendal college, which succeeded the earlier 
foundation some years after its reconstitution 
at Newenham ty Simon de Beauchamp and his 
mother. These stalls are to be added to and 
replaced, with their return stalls and desks, 

new parclose screens and a new rood- 
screen, in place of the ancient one; this ancient 
screen was removed some years ago when the 
central tower was rebuilt with wider and loftier 
arches, as advised by Mr. Street, and carried out 
under Mr. Palgrave. It does not, therefore, fit 
the modern arch, and it has, therefore, been 
carefully repaired and erected in the arch 
between the south transept and southern 
chapei. The designs for the new rood-screen 
are not yet carried out, but estimates have been 


prepared. ; 

The levels have been raised and arranged in 
accordance with the relative ancient levels of 
the sedilia and sacristy doorway, and new steps 
are fixed of Derbyshire marble, while the floor 
is of Minton’s tiles, designed by the architects, 
including in their arrangement some ancient 
ledgers, and others of modern times. Careful 
search has been made, without success, for the 
seat of Simon de Beauchamp, which Leland 
describes as being in front of the high altar, 
while a much worn slab, with the matrix J. A. 
Cross and two shields, bas been laid within the 
sacrarium ; and a large one of the fourteenth 
century, supposed to be of “ Muriel Calt,” will 
be laid in its former position between the 

The altar is of oak and walnut, painted by 
Messrs. Clayton & Bell; the re-table is of 
alabaster and marble, and on it will be placed 
the reredos of painted wood, the central subject 
of which is the Transfiguration. The modern 
window-cill is on the level of the ancient one of 
the chancel, of lesser height, but, in carrying 
out the new window, Mr. Scott’s original and 
greatly superior design for a window of five 
lights was not adopted, much to the injury of 
the whole internal effect of the church. The 

will, however, rectify this 
defect. R. H.C. 





FLIXTON HALL, SUFFOLK. 


FLIXTON HALL, Suffolk (near Bungay on the 
Waveney), was built by Sir John Tasburgh in 
the reign of Henry VIII. It was completely 
gutted by fire in 1847, the main walls only 
being left, and was soon afterwards restored by 
the elder Salvin, externally for the most part 
in the Tudor style, and internally in a kind of 
Elizabethan peculiar to himself. 

Old engravings show pediments over the 
windows, but these were probably added later, 
and were composed of stucco. They were re- 
moved by Salvin, who restored the Tudor 


preserved 
recently visited for greene lig a 
hie lee me puper of pouyering| The present o 


wner, Sir Hugh Adair, Bart., 
his brother, Lord Waveney, has 


{Sxpr. 28, 1889, 





undertaken extensive alterations and additions. 
The whole wing added by Salvin, containing the 
servants’ offices, &c., has been palled down and 
rebuilt on a larger scale, more 
the style of the main building. 
panying plan will explain other addi 
two new grand staircases at either end of 
great hall are of oak, with elaborate 
Various other internal works have been under. 
taken or are contemplated. The clock-tower is 
entirely new, and takes the place of a smaller 
lizabethan 









one by Salvin of somewhat debased E 
style, and the same may be said with regard to 
the north entrance porch. As executed, the 
tower is some 10 ft. higher than it is shown op 
the drawing. 

Mr. John Thompson, of Peterborough, is the 
contractor. FAIRFAX B. WApg, 


*.* We may add to Mr. Wade's notes that 
the drawings were exhibited at the 
Academy Exhibition this year, being among the 
few geometrical drawings in the architectural 
collection. 





CONVALESCENT HOME FOR LADIES, 


THIS convalescent home was designed for one 
of the South Coast watering-places, and would 
accommodate about fifty patients. Most of 
the patients would have separate bedrooms, and 
there are detached rooms for the use of those 
who have been suffering from any infectious 
disease, though this class of patient is not 
usually admitted into a home of this description. 
The main idea of the design is to make the 
= look as homelike as possible, and un- 

ike the usual institution. A large dining and 

drawing-room are provided, and a separate de- 
partment for the matron. The cost of the 
buildings would be about £8,000. The drawing 
was in this year’s exhibition at the Royal 
Academy. 








SANITARY CONGRESS AP WORCESTER. 


THE Sanitary Institute, having last year ab- 
sorbed the Parkes Museum and obtained a 
charter of incorporation, has now resumed its 
autumnal Health Congresses and Exhibitions, and 
the Congress opened on Tuesday, at Worcester, 
under the able presidency of Mr. G. W. 
Hastings, M.P., bids fair to be a very successfal 
one, both in point of the number of Members, 
Associates, and visitors attending it,and fromthe 
interesting papers read in the various sections. 
There are three sections, viz.:—I., “ 
Science and Preventive Medicine,” 
over by Dr. George Wilson; IL, “E 
and Architecture,” presided over by Mr. HenryJ. 
Marten, M.Inst.C.E.; and III, “Chemistry, 
Meteorology, and Geology,” presided over by 
Dr. J. W. Tripe, F.R.Met.Soc. 

After the opening of the Exhibition (which 
is noticed in another column) on Tuesday 
afternoon a large number of ladies and 
gentlemen attending the Congress visited the 
famous Worcester Porcelain Works, of whose 
history and achievements the President of the 
Mr. Hastings, who is the chairman of 
the directors, gave (in the unavoidable absence 
of Mr. R. W. Binns, F.S.A., the Art Director) 
succinct account. The specimens, 
cally arranged in the cases of the Museum 
attached to the works, and showing the 
whole progress of Worcester porcelain sinc 
the establishment of the works in 1751, were 
examined with much interest. 
enough, the works were established with 4 
political object by Dr. Wall, a notable Worcester 
physician, who was a staunch Whig, and who 
sought, by the establishment of some local 
industry, to attach the people of Worcester # 
Whig principles. While this object was in bis 
mind, he happened to be travelling in Cornwall, 
where he saw some kaolin or china clay, and 
this he determined to import into Worcester. 
Such was the commencement of these world 
famous works. Mr. Hastings referred with 
pardonable pride to what he asserted to be 4 
fact., viz., that French or other foreign artists 
have never been employed at Worcester, the 
productions of whose kilns are exclusively the 
result of native taste and technical skill. 

The President, Mr. G. W. Hastings, MP. 
delivered the opening address of the Congres 
on Tuesday evening, in the Guildhall &© 
Douglas Galton, K.C.B., as Chairman of 
Council, took the chair at the 
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account of the great service which Mr. Hastings 
had rendered, not only in connexion with the 


Social Science Association, but also in his 
capacity as & member of Parliament, to the 
cause they all had at heart. Mr. 

in commencing his address, said that though 
he felt that he was better fitted to be a 
learner than a teacher at a gathering of 
that kind, yet he had two qualifications 


to speak on sanitary subjects. He had for | that all 


seme years served on the Police and Sani- 
tary Committee of the House of Commons, and 
he had taken a great deal of interest in the 
work of the Social Science Association, a prac- 
tically defunct body, upon whose ruins the 
Sanitary Institute had been largely built, and 
whose “Proceedings” were a veritable store- 
house of valuable papers on sanitary subjects. 
He regretted that the father of sanitary science 
in this country, Sir Edwin Chadwick, was 
unable to attend. Sir Edwin’s patriarchal age, 
—bordering on ninety,—which made him un- 
able to bear the fatigue of the journey to Wor- 
cester, was the only reason for his absence. In 
reviewing sanitary questions, it struck him that 
we had yet a great deal to learn before we 
could know all that was to be known as 
to the causes of public health. They would 
have to gomore fully, for instance, into geolo- 
gical questions. He had been told that day 
that in Salisbury the effect of subsoil drainage 
had been to reduce the mortality from tubercu- 
losis by one-half. But when one talked about 
drainage the question arose, Where was the 
product, the sewage, to be discharged? At 
Girst, the nearest stream was considered the 
best and the proper means for carrying it 
off; but they had learned better things 
than that, and were beginning to under- 
stand that the very last place into which they 
should turn their sewage was that which was 
intended by Providence to provide one of the 
drst necessaries of life to the population, and 
to afford delight to those who looked upon 
it. The Local Government Act had given 
greater facilities for preventing the pollu- 
tion of rivers and streams, by placing in the 
hands of the County Councils extensive powers, 
and it depended upon those councils to decide 
in what way those powers were to be used. If 
those powers were used firmly and efficiently he 
could not doubt that a considerable improve- 
ment would take place throughout the country. 
In Worcestershire they had two fine rivers, 
which Providence intended for the supply of 
pure water and for of healthful re- 
creation. But neither the Severn nor the 
Teme in its present state was likely to 
be useful for these purposes. Having quoted 
the lines in which Milton speaks of the 
Severn as the nymph Sabrina, Mr. Hastings 
remarked that if John Milton were alive 
now, and able to look at some spots on 
the river where an outfall sewer was disc 
the sewage of a neighbouring town, he would 
begin to think that if the tresses of Sabina 
dropped anything at all, it was anything but 
amber. What he said of the Severn applied to 
a very large extent to the rivers throughout the 
land, and it would rest with the County Councils 
to use the powers Parliament had given them, 
powers the enforcement of which he was con- 
vinced public opinion would support if they 
were rightly exercised, and if it were determined 
that this pollution should go on no longer. The 
Worcestershire Council had already taken 
the important step of addressing the Coun- 
cils of Herefordshire, Salop, Montgomery- 
re, and other counties, asking them to 
unite with Worcestershire in fo a joint 
for preserving the streams of the 
Severn and the Teme through their whole 
length from pollution. But he regretted to say 
that up to that moment their negotiations had 
been altogether fruitless. He hoped that wiser 
thoughts would yet prevail; for it was useless, 
or next to useless, for one county to take steps 
to prevent the pollution of a stream within its 
own borders if that stream were to suffer con- 
tamination in its course through the counties 
above. As a general thing, and wherever it 
ap practicalie, undoubtedly the best way 
of disposing vf sewage was to allow it to 
flow in liquid form on the land, through 
which, its natural purifier, it could return 
~ neighbouring stream, without detriment 
- They bad a remarkable example 


age of thirty-two, the average attained 
being much lower. Very often, enue ap- 
a intended to diminish mortality in un- 

ealthy trades were disliked,and were not availed 
of by the men. It should be the business of 
sanitary reformers, therefore, not only to induce 
employers to adopt various means of removing 
the causes which hasten death, but to so 
educate the people in the knowledge of sani- 
tary laws that they would be glad to avail 
themselves of these means. Then there 
was the question of food and drink. He would 
not dwell upon the subject of adulteration, but 
would speak of two matters on which they 
ought to exert themselves. It should be the 
constant endeavour of every sanitary authority 
to secure and maintain a water-supply which 
should not only appear clear, but should be 
absolutely pure and also of good quality. Then 
the importance of a pure milk-supply was very 
great. Several municipalities had applied to 
the Parliamentary Committee of which he had 
spoken for powers over the places whence milk 
was supplied to their ons, whether 
those places were within the boroughs or not, 
and he thought a general act ought to be passed 
conferring similar powers upon all manicipali- 
ties. He was y to say that last session an 
Act was 
authorities powers which had been exceptionally 
possessed by some of them. He referred to the 
measure providing for the notification of 
infectious diseases. A large number of appli- 
cations for such powers had been passed by his 
committee during the last few years, and in no 


single instance had there been any instance of | tary 


the misuse of those powers, or of any evil 
arising out of them. This, he thought, was a 
considerable proof that the possession of those 
powers had been solely beneficial, and he was 
convinced that in a great number of cases the 
system had been the means of stopping the 
spread of infectious disease at its outbreak. 
Infectious disease was very like a fire. A bucket 
ora eer Se apres et 
a fi potent tos 

Bey Se peg start. Just so with zymotic 
disease: deal with it at the moment of the 
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The very existence of that Institute showed 
that they desired to save life, and not 
to kill it. But there were, he was sorry to 
say, many in this land who, through ignorance— 
and he knew through ignorance only — were, 
willing rather to kill life than to save it; that 
was to say, they were willing to indulge their 
own appetites, their prejudices, their opposition 
to change and improvement, rather than to take 
the plain truths that were laid before them, 
and to follow the path that was clearly pointed 
out to them. But the members of that Institute 
would still strive on, that somehow 
“good will be the final goal of ill.” 
On the motion of the Mayor of 
(Mr, Ernest Day, F.R.1.B.A., who, as an archi- 
tect, naturally takes a very great interest in 
sanitary matters, and has done very much to 
te the success of the Congress), seconded 
Mr. Michael, Q.C.,a vote of thanks was passed 
to Mr. Hastings for his address. 


this 
direction that the policy of prevention had 
been attended by the seep meng mae 
and year by year became f of hope and 
promise. The policy of in its sani- 
might be said to owe all its success 
to the series of skilled inquiries into the 
distribution of disease throughout 
the circumstances by which it was regulated, 
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ears end 1880 it was 200; daring fi 
aa an iesen 19-3; while the average 
during the last three years bas been still further 


reduced to 187 per 1,000. This reduction from 
the average of 22°4 per 1 
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ing which yet await improved sanitation. Even 
in the healthiest rural districts, the abomina- 
tions of foul privy cess-pits or deep midden ash- 
pits polluting the air and endangering wells are 
still far too plentifal, while leaky drains are 
a constantly-reourring source of nuisance. And 
these dangers to health are, unfortunately, per- 
petuated in respect to new dwellings, because 
the great majority of rural districts possess no 
urban powers, and have therefore no control 
over the structural details of the dwellings 
themselves or of drains and closet-accommo- 
dation. It is true that the Pablic Health 
(Water) Act insists upon a proper water-supply, 
but so long as there are no by-laws to regulate 
those other important details, risk of nuisance 
and well-pollution will continue. These are 
questions which sooner or later must force 
themselves on the attention of the newly-con- 
stituted County Councils, but there are others 
of perhaps greater moment. For though I am 
very pleased to be able to say, from my own 
ce and what I know of other districts, 

that in spite of legal defects and local short- 
comings, sound sanitary progress has been made 
in many parts of the country, there is no dis- 
guising the fact that in the great majority of 
small urban and rural districts a do-nothing 
policy is still tolerated, if not en , 
And this is mainly due to the fact that the 
unfair incidence in rating naturally enlists the 
opposition of farmers and others to any 
village schemes of drainage or water-supply 
from which they themselves derive no direct 
benefit. Then, too, there is another great 
stumbling-block to sanitary progress in small 
urban and rural districts to which I would 
allude with all due deference. Sanitary officials 
are plentiful enough ; indeed, there can be no 
question that the country is over-officered, but 
they are not always well trained, and when 
well trained they are not sufliciently protected 
for the full and fair discharge of their duties. 
The great majority of the Sanitary Inspectors 
are elected from year to year, or for short terms, 
while, with comparatively few exceptions, the 
Medical Officers of Health are still farther 
hampered by the conditions involved in 
carrying on general medical practice. I know 
I am trenching on somewhat delicate ground in 
once more alluding to the relations of the medical 
profession to the policy of prevention, but I can- 
not help asserting that in small urban or rural 
districts Medical Officers of Health who are in 
active general practice are heavily handicapped 
in the discharge of their duties. If, as in some 
cases, they endeavour to discharge them effi- 
ciently and without fear or favour, they run the 
risk of coming into collision with some of their 
best patients, and in any case they cannot 
expect the cordial co-operation and support of 
their rivals in practice. They are generally paid 
to do little, and as a rule they do not feel bound 
to exceed the limits laid down by their salaries. 
This was abundantly proved by the reports of 
the special inspectors who were sent by the 
Local Government Board throughout the 
greater part of the country some two 
or three years ago to inquire into the 
state of preparation of various Sanitary 
Authorities against an invasion of cholera. 
I am proud to say there are many excep- 
tions, but the exceptions prove the rule; 
and a zealous and conscientious officer always 
runs the risk, when the period of re-election 
comes round, of being relegated back to the 
sole charge of his patients. On the Medical 
Officer of Health depends in very large degree 
the motive power of sanitation, and for this 
eg he should not only be well-trained, but 
should be appointed over an area large 
enough to occupy his whole time, and be de- 
barred from private practice. As to the ques- 
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respect most satisfactory, but how often does it 
happen that in a comparatively short time the 
doctor has to be called in for indefinite ailments, 
bad throats, or something worse’? Cases of this 
description are so notoriously frequent that it 
should be laid down as a rule that every tenant 
in search of a house should have the sanitary 
condition carefully inquired into by some com- 
petent official, and any defects removed before 
he takes possession. In London, Edinburgh, 
and several other large towns, there are Sanitary 
Protection Associations, which undertake to 
make such inspections; but it would, I think, 
be a wise economy on the part of Sanitary 
Authorities generally if they themselves should 
undertake this most necessary work by appoint- 
ing their surveyors, or other properly-trained 
officials, at fixed salaries, and charging fees on 
a fixed scale, which could be regulated accord- 
ing to rateable value,—the fees, of course, to be 
handed over to the Sanitary Authorities. Such 
inspection should also be made to apply to all 
schools, whether public or private, to hotels, 
boarding houses, and lodging houses.” In con- 
clusion, Dr. Wilson discussed the question of 
the notification of infectious diseases. 

Dr. W. Strange, Medical Officer of Health, 
Worcester, next read a paper entitled “ Results 
of Fifteen Years’ Sanitation in the City of 
Worcester.” He said that Worcester, like most 
other towns in England, did not appoint a 
Medical Officer of Health until the Act of 1872 
rendered such appointment imperative. The 
person the Authority appointed was himself, 
consequently he had had the work of sanitary 
amelioration in his own hands from that time 
to the present. He had had the support, during 
the whole tenure of his office, of an active and 
intelligent Health Committee, and they had 
now, since the enlargement of the city boundary, 
two Nuisance Inspectors, one of whom devoted 
his time to a regular house-to-house inspection, 
whilst the other, the senior, supervised the 
general work of the office, attending to every 
case as it arose,and acting as the Executive 
Officer of the Health Committee. The popula- 
tion in 1881 was 33,201, and was now, with the 
enlarged area, about 43,000. “ Worcester is an 
old city, dating from the time of the Romans, 
if not earlier. It was a walled town, and, 
therefore, was compressed within narrow limits. 
Its poorer population was crowded in narrow 
courts and alleys, behind the dwellings of the 
more opulent classes, with little light and fresh 
air, and plenty of dirt and filth of all descrip- 
tions. Although, of course, some amelioration 
was made during the centuries before this, the 
sanitary condition of large parts of the city, 
twenty years ago, was about as bad as it could 
be. I fortunately possess a record of its con- 
dition at the time of the passing of the Act of 
1866. We were, at that time, threatened with 
an epidemic of the cholera, not the first by any 
means which had attacked this city. A Vigi- 
lance Committee was appointed to examine into 
the real state of the city, and in a report written 
by myself and presented by that Committee to 
the Town Council, I find the following items :— 
‘The visitors, who made a house-to-house in- 
spection, discovered and reported over one 
thousand nuisances ; comprising dwellings over- 


sewage and drainage ; 


27 per 1,000, or thereabouts. 
~~ taking office, in 1873, it was 25-5. 


of obtaining 
of the numbers li 





ings; and this applies as much to the mansion 
as it does to the humbler dwelling, and often 
more so. When people move into other houses 
they are generally assured in the most explicit 
terms that the sanitary condition is in every 


crowded by two or even three families living in 
them; overflowing privies and cess-pits of enor- 
moussize, never properly emptied ; houses uncon- 
nected with any sewer, supplied with water 
from surface wells, in most cases polluted with 
courts unpaved, un- 
lighted, and unventilated; windows not. made 
to open, and the interior of the dwellings filthy 
with the absorbed matters of years. Epidemics 
of zymotic disease are frequent ; in one quarter 
ee have carried off 
persons ; @ report goes on to say that 
epidemics which are intensified, if not aaunel 
by accumulations of filth and the use of pol- 
luted water, strike hard when they visit this 
city. That typhoid fever is endemic in Wor- 
cester, and is clearly caused by foul drains and 
vies, and the use of polluted well-water.’ 

e death-rate at that time ranged from 26 to 


At the time of 


to be taken was naturally that 
information. A house-to-house 
ijinm/,ointeee 

in each house; the 
numbers living in courts and alleys; the con- 





dition of the dwellings as regards 

and waterproof; of the drainage and 

supply ; of the soil, paving, &c., of streets and 
facts, 


courts; and other similar 

water-closets, and cess-pits. As a short sum- 

mary of the condition of the popniation dis. 

covered by this survey, I may state that the 
con- 


number living in courts was 3,145, ocen 

only 1,656 sleeping rooms, many of them 

taining more than one family,—911 families 
living in 441 houses. The inmates of 466 
houses used water from superficial wells situate 
on these premises. 1,847 common privies, with 
their immense and foul pits, supplied the wants 
of the courts, alleys, and other crowded parts of 
the city. Many of these privies did 

for the inmates of three 


its, which were emptied only when 
me unbearable, and when the 
could find time to send their carts for their 
contents. The streets were badly paved, and the 
soil in the lower and closer parts of the town 
was almost always damp and polluted with foul - 
organic matters. To the credit side of the 
account must be placed the recent supply, com- 
plete and constant, of good water from the River 
Severn —a new system of sewers, which has 
since been extended to every part of the city, 
and the connexion of the house-drains with the 
sewers was being rapidly carried forward. 
There was also one Inspector of Nuisances. 
The recommendations which I made to the 
Sanitary Authority as the outcome of this 
inquiry, were nine in number, namely :—1. The 
improvement of the courts and alleys (where 
these could not be abandoned), and other 
crowded places by every practicable means. 
2. The closing of such houses as were unfit for 
habitation, and the compulsory repair of 
others. 3. The compulsory drainage of 
every house into the City sewers. 4. 
The provision of tap (or Severn) water to 
every house at present supplied by well, and 
the closing of that well, in case it can be shown 
that the water in it is impure, and likely to con- 
tinue so. 5. The regular and efficient supply 
and care of gullies and ventilators in the sewers, 
and the connexion of all house-drains with 
them. 6. The enforcement of the law against 
overcrowding. 7. The improvement and altera- 
tion of the system of privy accommodation, both 
as to structure and number. 8. The institution 
of a system of cleansing all privies and cess- 
pits, so as to insure the rapid and frequent 
removal of their’contents by the Sanitary Autho- 
rity itself, and the encouragement, especially in 
new buildings, of the erection of water-closets. 
9. The erection of a mortuary and post-mortem 
room. This report was dated Aug. 19, 1874. 
10. The providing a suitable hospital for infeo- 
tious cases, by fitting up a large house whicb 
had been previously used as a small-pox hot 
pital, and which has proved admirably suited to 
the purpose, was recommended by me, and 
agreed to immediately after the adoption of the 
above report. If I have wearied my audience 
with these preliminary details, my excuse must 
be that I have wished to show how easily all the 
worst sanitary evils may be remedied, and at 
unwholesome and dirty town made cleat, 
healthy, and pleasant to live in, by the enforee- 
ment of the law, steadily, incessantly, with tact, 
and in some cases, forbearance, by the autho- 
rities, and by vigilant and active sanitary officers. 
The first necessity for health in a is 
water. 











middle of this century in large towns, 
of towns, where this and almost every 
sanitary necessity were totally neglected 


passed over. The next necessity is proper 








healthy city, to one sweet, clean, and salubrious 

——— to be solved ory. it io and as 
th regard to our water supply, 

been for many years constant and abundant ip 

quantity. It is filtered, and every house #8, ® : 
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moving or neutralising these noxious matters, 
opinions, 1s you are aware, differ. Pending the 
adjustment of scientific opinion en this point, we 
have lately cast about to see if a puser water 
could not be obtained that that derived from 
the Severn. Amongst the Lickey Hills, between 
here and Birmingham, water is obtained from 
artesian wells of the very purest quality, and we 
have discussed the question of substituting this 
water, in whole or in part, for that of the Severn. 

_, Our main drainage, begun thirty-five years 
ago, is now carried into every street ; and every 
house-drain, with a very few exceptions, is 
connected with a sewer. In some places, 
owing to the almost dead level on which 
of the city are built, there is not sufficient fall. 
This evil, however, time and experience have 
taught us to remedy by extra flushing. Flush- 
ing-tanks have been placed at the head of nearly 
every sewer, and at many janctions; and others 
are added at any spot which seems to require 
them. .. .. The present condition of our city, 
then, you will well believe, offers a striking 
contrast to what it did in the year 1866, or even 
in 1872. We have cleansed and dried the soil 
by paving the courts and back yards, and the 
abolition of cess-pits ; by good house and privy 
drainage ; by the substitution, almost universal 
now, of water-closets for the old - fashioned 
privies ; and by the paving of most of 
the streets with granolithic pavement. .... 
I am aware that I have now exhausted the time 
allotted to me. I am anxious, however, with 
your kind indulgence, in a very few words, to 
tell you what effect our sanitation has had 
upon the health, comfort, and lives of the 





pole and pole, clean below the neutral axis, so 
leaving the whole wire in tension. A concrete 
floor-slab, with eer -cure soffit, is in the 
same condition stress, not as a telegraph 
wire, but as the crown of a vast dome or vault. 
Certainly, horizontal cleavage does occur, as 
described by Mr. Hyatt, when vertical strac- 
tures, such as columns, or walls collapse 
by bending rather than by direct crushing. But 
when horizontal structures, such as beams, 
break by bending, their cleavage is vertical. 
And this is true, not only of concrete, bat also 
of all building materials. Cleavage is always, 
necessarily, transverse to the stress which causes 


parts | it. Frank Caws. 


*,* We have received a long letter from Mr 
Sutcliffe in reference to this subject, which we 
are obliged to defer till next week.— Ep. 





Srk,—In your issue of August 10 I see a 
letter on concrete flooring. I agree with Mr. 
Thaddeus Hyatt that concrete beams should 
always be made in one operation of a simple 
mass of the plastic material. It is frequently 
specified that the material is to be put in layers 
of not less than 6 in. or 9 in., and thoroughly 
rammed ; the surface to be picked up before the 
next layer is put in. I was at one time of opinion 
that this was the proper course to follow. But 
experience has proved to my satisfaction that 
this is a mistake. 

I have found in many instances that, no 
matter what care has been taken in breaking 
up the surface of the completed layer, the 
second one will not form with it a homogeneous 


inhabitants. At the beginning, in the year | ™48s 


1872, the death-rate was 25°5. Last year it was 
18°74, or a reduction of nearly seven per 1,000, 
on a population of 43,000, a saving of three 
hundred lives per annum. This year, up to 
date, the rate is only 14, and every year holds 
out a prospect of still further reduction. But 
of more consequence than the death-rate, which 
is still kept too high by the abnormal deaths of 
infants, is the improvement in the general 
health of the population. 

Further proceedings of the Congress shall 
have attention in our columns next week. 








CONCRETE FLOORS. 


Sik,—Mr. Mark Fawcett [p. 211 ante] errs in 
regarding simple slabs of concrete as fit only 
for the floors of houses of the very poor. 

For at least six years I have employed them 
in my own practice, not only for warehouses, 
but for counting-houses, offices, restaurants and 
dwelling - rooms, in buildings of decidedly 
superior class. With good linoleum or carpet, 
they are as comfortable or as luxurious as wood 
floors, and have the inestimable advantage of 
being not only fire and water proof, but also 
vermin-proof. 

As to ceilings, any ceiling of mere plaster- 
film is as inferior to a homogeneous ceiling done 
by the waterproof-centering method described 
in My papers, as veneer is inferior to solid 
mahogany. 

Mr. Hyatt, in his kindly way, speaks of my 
“ideal concrete floors” as being “as much of a 
chimera as perpetual motion.” How am I to 
reconcile Mr. Hyatt’s view with the fact that I 
myself, and other architects to my knowledge, 
have constructed considerable areas of such 
flooring ; and that bas gone on for years bear- 
ing exceptionally heavy work in some cases, and 
in all cases enduring the work required of it ? 

I content myself at present with this 
reminder to Mr. Hyatt, that I am not an idle 
Propounder of new theories; but a practical 
architect, simply telling what I have learnt and 
seen in my actual work. 

I should much like to deal with the theory of 
the neutral axis to which Mr, Hyatt refers, and 
to point out where (in this very theory) he 
misses the mark; but I feel afraid of farther 
extending this correspondence by discussing 

ties at the risk of wearying your 


Pps Mr. Hyatt, while insisting on excess 
tension, forgotten that when we cover 
Spans with a material strong compressively but 
weak in tension,—as, for example, brick or 
stone,we keep that material, as in arches, 
or domes, clean above the neutral axis, 

h the compressile force so “ decidedly in 

+ a8 to leave the tensile force nowhere? 
an ae, on the other hand, we have to deal 
l,—as, for example, wire,—strong 

against tension, and weak compressively, we 
Stretch it across tpans, as between telegraph 


I have had a considerable experience in the 
construction of the Imperial offices at Simla, 


which were constructed of iron and concrete. I |i 


had to break down some of the walls owing to 
their surface having been injured by frost before 
the material had sufficiently set to resist its 
action ; and I found that each layer could be 
removed from the one below it, leaving a dis- 
tinct surface corresponding with the finished 
surface of the lower layer, though each layer 
would break off in a solid mass. 

It is impossible to avoid building walls in 
layers or courses, but all arches or beams over 
openings should be made in one operation. It 
is far more important to do this than to secure 
solidity by ramming over ramming; for ramming 
continued for too great a length of time is in- 
jurious to the material, as it disturbs it in the 
process of setting. 

In forming arches over openings (which by 
the way are not arches in reality, but corbelled 
beams), it is preferable to put in the whole of 
the required material at one operation, as if 
laid in layers. Horizontal joints will be the 
result, weakening the corbel (at A and B, see 
sketch), and it is evident that the upper portion 
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of the arch, which 8. really .- aan must be 
weakened if in two layers as ,. 

If it is impossible to put in all the material 
at once the joints should be made to radiate as 
at A D and B E, which can be done by taking 


a little trouble, thus forming an arch proper,— | ' 


but at best this is sg 4 a make-shift. 1 have 
found this plam answer, however. 

"a Hitle’ Sadien as will suffice to mix the 
material age po should only be used, as its 
bulk when dried up leaves vacancies, also excess 
of water tends to the lime and other 


materials, particular 


work damp for a consi period after 
etion. 
— Henry Irwin, C.LE., M.LC.E., 
Late Su tof Works, 
Imperial Simla. 
Mount Abu, Rajputana, 
September 1, 1889. 
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ARTIFICIAL VERSUS NATURAL STONE. 
Sim,—May I supplement my letter in the 

Builder, p, 211? 

' Really good, sound, hard, flag-stones, forming 

fuot-pavements in town streets, when 

to be cut for closures to break bond, at either 


end of a course, or for radiating joints in cir- 
cular work, be sawn with sand and 
water, y to enable the stones to 


the case of 
mark a line across a stone, to score and indent 
the line with punch and ee 
away at the back of the stone witha vy 
hammer until the stone fall in two; it 

found u that 

tions have started in their beds, and the stone 
is permanently injured, and 
destruction by frost. 


| 
. 


, 
. 


seldom are. I require,in my work,a quarry- 
owner or stone merchant to send me a precise 
copy of the orderfor stone that he receives from 
the contractor; I often find some inferior stone 
substituted for that ‘ 
Hood (a soft stone) for blue hard Idle, the 
colour being similar; or the contractor's order 
has written in the corner, “ Let it be soft.” 

If steps be made from carefully-selected 
stone of a kind most suitable for the purpose, 
such as leith, the hardest Y 
Ancaster rag, Weldon rag (both these rags 
will polish), or the bottom beds of Pennant, 
they will be preferred to artificial stone. For 
steps, Doulton’s hard terra-cotta is superior 
cement concrete. Town SURVEYOR. 

September 23, 1889. 

*.* We have found what is called “ Eureka 
concrete” very durable for steps which are in 
constant use.—Ep. 


$ 





Srmz. —Mr. Barnes, in his letter in your last 
Leena: Sephennibie 21, 1889, says that Portland stone 
can be had as cheap as Bath stone. This assertion 
on the part of a quarry-owner will bave a damaging 
effect on the already too low prices of masonry. 
Portiand oa — command 20 per cent. 
more than the ordinary 
is honestly executed. Macy architects specify 


~~ 


acquainted with it when 
deity any man to say P 


** remark our in the 
original eter, or Ser inns have printed it 
comment. — Ep.’ 
ee 
PORTLAND AND BATH STONE. 


Srn.—In Mr. Barnes's letter, published in your 
inoue of the Zist inst., be states that Portland stone 
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AN APPEAL. 

Srra,—Will any of your readers give a little Lelp 
towards a building now in that is being 
erected in the very remote parish of Coombe, Oxon ; 
population 541; all agricultural jabourers and no 
one near to help. When finished it will be a read- 
pe and coffee-house, from the designs of Mr. 

ilkinson Moore, architect, of Oxford. To carry 
out the plans in their entirety money is wanted for 
the verandah, skittle-alley, and interior fittings of 
the Louse. 

The smallest contributions would be most thank- 
fully received, and can be sené either to Messrs. 
Child & Co., Bankers, 1, Fleet-street, Temple Bar, 
London, E.C., for “ Miss A. Brooke’s Reading-room 
Fund, at Coombe, Oxon”; to Mrs. Pinckard, 
Combe-court, Witley, Surrey; or to Miss Adela 
Brooke, Coombe House, near Woodstock, Oxon. 

ADELA BROOKE. 








The Student's Column. 


WATER-SUPPLY.—XIIL. 
FILTRATION (continued). 


AVING, in the last article, touched on 
ie the general results obtained by sand in 
filtering on a large scale, we will re- 
serve our remarks on its comparative ad- 
vantage, or otherwise, over other filtering media, 
until the more prominent of these latter have 
also been briefly described. For many years it 
has been that charcoal is an effective 
filtering substance, and engineers have fre- 
quently been urged to adopt it in lieu of, or in 
addition to, sand for waterworks filter beds. A 
sharp distinction has always been made between 
animal and vegetable charcoal, for the majority 
of authorities showed by experiment that the 
former was a purifier in removing 
organic matter dissolved in water; whilst it was 
agreed that the latter was incapable of doing 
mach in this respect. In fact, the purifying 
effects of animal, over vegetable charcoal, was 
so completely demonstrated that the latter, for 
many years, was barely alluded to as a filtering 
mediom, certainly never on a large scale. 
Experiments in recent years, however, have 
shown that its value has been very much under- 
rated. So far as the removal of organic matter 
in solution is concerned, it is true its position 
is not substantially altered from a chemical 
point of view, but as we have shown in our 
observations on the quality of water, chemistry 
is not wholly of determining the suita- 
bility of water for drinking purposes. Let us, 
therefore, consider vegetable-charcoal as a fil- 
medium. : 
The question as to the relative amount of 
organic matter in solution, removed by animal 


and vegetable charcoal respectively, has often 


formed the subject of direct experiment. Many 
results could be quoted, but, for the sake of an 
example, we may refer to some of the more 


impertant of them in 
charcoal, 


of organic 
and inorganic matter. This action ceased as 
the inorganic matter at the third 

wor reg ab which the wood-charcoal com- 
men ve a removing effect, but not until 
the fifth gallon did it cease to increase the 





* Min. Proc, Inst. C.B., vol. xxvi, (1867), p, 652, 


hether | get rid of. 
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indeed, have stated that it is absolutely inert in 
its action on organic matter in solution in water. 
From a general review of the scientific results, 
we may admit, perhaps, that a vegetable-char- 
coal filter does, very slightly, remove this matter 
after the first few hours’ use, but it adds to it 
after the of a few months. Of course, 
when in condition, like other fine filters it 
keeps back a certain proportion of both organic 
and inorganic matter which was in suspension 
in the water. 

But vegetable carbon, either in the form of 
charcoal or coke, isa powerful remover of micro- 
organisms from water, far more so than is 
animal-charcoal. This has been very ably de- 
monstrated by Dr. Percy Frankland. From his 
remarks * we may construct the following 
table :— 
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| Organisms per | . jg22. 
Filteri eubic centimetre..2 4 ES = 
ma Efficiency. es ss re) 
materiel. Unfil- | piteped (lhe &E 
tered Bees 4 
wehew water. <8 
Initial (se- — 
 eond day)..: 2,896 0 {100 
pier cna bia—m 
reoal | month’s 
L ection oa 2,230 107 95 |} 0°22 
itial (se- 
Coarse and poe | : 
| y)..| 26,000 0 {100| 0-26 
fine wood- / After three 
om | weeks’ ac- 
ze U tion ......... | 2230 | 506 | 77! 0°59 
Initial (se-| 
| eond day)..; 26,000 0 (100; O89 
Fine coke.< After t 
| weeks” ac- 
| tion.......... 2,280 | $89 | 85| 1°32 
Initial (se- 
| cond day).., 26,000 | @ |100| 0°67 
Ditto ....., After three 
weeks” ac- 
l CHER sevcesecs | 2,230 | 219 | 80; 1°03 
( Initial (se-) 
i. venga ‘an 3,000 0 (100 _ 
Ditto ......4 After ve 
| weeks’ ac- | 
| tion | 6,000 90 i885, 0°50 





“Tt is thus seen,” he observes, “that the 
efficiency of the fine wood-charcoal at the end 
of one month is less than that of the coke with 
the slow rate of filtration, but greater than that 
of the more rapid coke filters at the end of 
three weeks, the rate of filtration in the case of 
the charcoal being markedly less than in any of 
thecokeexperiments.” When the rateof filtration 
through wood-charcoal approaches that through 
coke, the improvement in the water is, biolo- 
gically, much less; alchough coke removes even 
a more minute quantity of dissolved organic 
matter in it than does vegetable-charcoal. 

The result of his experiments led Dr. Percy 
Frankland to conclude that, as biological filters, 
wood-charcoal and coke held a much higher 
position than had previously been assigned to 
them, and that they were destined to be of great 
service in the purification of water. The stu- 
dent will, however, remember, what we have 
said about “ bacteria colonies.” Although vege- 
table carbon removes a great proportion of 
micro-organisms from water, the mere state- 
ment is not a sufficient guarantee of whole- 
someness. Dr. Frankland admits this,t and 
even in the case of the best filtering materials, 
frequent renewal is necessary. 

Pounded cinders have proved a good medium 
in regard to the removal of very finely-divided 
particles in water. Mr. G. Higgin, referringt 
to the River Plate, says that the water contains 


_| such exceedingly minute particles of suspended 


matter, that after allowing twenty-four hours 
rest, only the grosser of them subsided, and the 
remainder imparted a yellowish appearance to 
the water, which it was almost impossible to 


Repose even for three or four 
months scarcely made any appreciable change 


the | in its condition; and passing it through three 


folds of fine filter-paper had no effect upon it; 
ia a Seale = feet of fine sand, at 
a so slow as per square foot 
hour, effected no material improvement. Ulti- 
mately, he introduced a thin layer of pounded 
cinders in the sand, and this completely re- 
moved the yellowish opalescent matter of the 
water, it brilliant and pellucid. This 
result was with the filter running at 
the rate of 5 gallons per square foot per hour. 
With to animal-charcoal, without 
going m into detail, we may say that 
authorities are not in accord with each other as 
to the benefit derived from this substance in 
filtering impure water. All are agreed that 


* Min. Proc. Inst. C.E., vol. lxxxv, (1836), pp, 202-4, 
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it not only does not the 
assists in further contaminating it. 
mentioned authorities argue that the 
matter extracted is entirely removed 
filter; whilst their opponents say 
largely absorbed by the animal-charcoal, which, 
after being im ted, commences to part 
with it to the water passing through, thus 
making the water worse in quality than before 
it was put into the ere poet 

The latter view, nh modifications. 
has of recent years been gaining ground, and, 
from a general examination of the results of 
experiments, we are inclined to believe that 
animal-charcoal filters do remove a considerable 
quantity of organic matter from water, 
like the vegetable-charcoal, this action is m 
more effective when the filters are nearly 
than when they have been in constant 
short period. There seems to 
that, in time, animal-charcoal o 
the development and growth of 
forms of life, for experimentalists 
that the water issuing from filters 
substance is then frequently found to be 
charged with minute annelids, &c., apparent to 
the naked eye. 
To further emphasise this, we may mention 
that Dr. Percy Frankland, in the same series of 


: 
cif 


brass 
ceeiteh 


filter, in 
amount of micro-organisms, actual 
month’s action, gave an increase of 447 per cent, 
There is very little doubt, however, that many 
of these are innocuous, and we are far from 
saying that the poe ages elimination (if this 
were possible) of micro-organisms would 
produce the best water for drinking purposes. 
Some of them may, indeed, be necessary for 
the preservation of health. It would be well if 
some system of filtration could be found which 
would remove only the disease-producing kinds, 
but this ideal state of things will probably never 
be reached, and in the meantime the innocent 
have to suffer with the guilty. 








Books. 


Bibliographie der Klassischen Alterthums- 


wissenschaft. Grundriss cu Vorleswmgen 
tiber die Geschichte und jidie der 
Klassischen Philologie. Von E. HOBNER, 


Zweite Vermehrte Auflage. Berlin: Hertz. 
1889. 

‘eaE gladly welcome a second revised 
\\ edition of this invaluable Biblio- 


first edition appeared in 1876, and, had its 
value been equately appreciated outside 
Germany, we should scarcely have had to wait 
twelve years for a second. Of its use to literary 
scholars and philologists this is not the place 
speak, but it will be obvious that the enormous 
strides made by classical archeology in the last 
ten years made a second edition imperative 
for that department of the subject. The 
student may still bemoan the vast and widely- 
scattered field which he is expected to survey, 
but he can no longer complain that he does not 
know where to look for his material. Under the 
comprehensive heading, “ Die Bildende Kiimste, 
he will find a bibliography of the books that 
have appeared in all ———— 
only on generai questions of ancient art 
and esthetics, and the more important 
conspicuous branches,—architecture, 









fH 


per | painting, and numismatics,—but also the #* 






cialist works that have appeared on minor arts,— 
bronzes, terra-cottas, ivory work, vases, mosaics, 
and the like. Moreover, not only are the books 
noted in chronological and order, 
but all important reviews that have 
them, and, most valuable ofall to 
all the scattered articles, 


list of eons positteale oe aoa: 
material of the book is rendered easily 
by two excellent indexes, one for a 
authors, the other for subjects,—indexes 
already, in the few weeks that have elapsed sis 
the book appeared, we have had 















occasion to test. 











Szpr. 28, 1889. | 
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Strength of Beams and Columns. By 
Oonmar E. Cousins, of Texas. London and 
New York: E. and F. N. Spon. 
TyI8 little treatise, as might be supposed when 
g from the pen of a civil engineer who 
formerly held the position of Assistant Professor 
of Mathematics at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute, Lexington, of a decidedly 
mathematical character. In it, the ultimate 
and the elastic limit strength of beams and of 
columns is computed from the ultimate and 
the elastic compressive and tensile unit strength 
of the material to be dealt with. The results 
of these considerations are of the highest im- 
ce to the designer, as it must be borne in 

mind that the strains of compression and of 
tension in the fibres of a beam are directly 
portional to their distances from the neutral 
surface, but the author attaches too much valueto 
the comparatively new theory, when he sup 
his resuits to be other than approximate, as this 
condition would require the quality of the 
material to be invariable. By deducing general 
formulz, for the moments of the tensile and the 
compressive fibre strains in a transverse section 
of a given shape, and equating them to one 
another, the relative distance of the neutral 
plane in which the so-called “ neutral axis ” lies 
ean be arrived at by calculation. From this 
we can determine the areas in which the com- 
pressive and the tensile elastic fibre strain 
limits act, and thus learn whether the area 
upon one side of the neutral plain is being un- 
duly strained while the area upon the other 
side is approaching its maximum elastic limit 
load, or whether destruction would ensue by 
means of continued extension or compression. 
The general conditions of the failure of strats, 
and the effect of lateral deflection on their 
strength, are carefully investigated by the 
author. Combined beams and columns, and 
the place they take in roofs and other struc- 
tures, are also discussed, but the author ex- 
presses his regret that chapters upon “the 
strength of arches,” “the deflexion of beams,” 
and of “beams of maximum strength with 
minimum material,” are unavoidably omitted, 
because he was not fully protected by letters 
patent at the time of going to press. We also 
regret that the illustrations in this treatise are 
not so well produced by the publishers as the 
letter-press, and many readers will regret that 
the unit stresses employed by the author are, 
throughout the book, expressed in pounds 


instead of in hundredweights or in tons per| pally 


square inch. 





Solutions to the Questions set at the May 
Examinations of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, 1881 to 1886. London: Chapman & 
Hall; 1889. 

THESE are six small grey-covered books con- 

taining the questions and answers on “ Buildin 

Construction,” by Professor Henry Adams; 

“Hygiene,” by Mr. J. H. E. Brock; “ 

ism and Electricity,” by Mr. W. Hibbert; 

“Principles of Agriculture,” by Mr. H. J. 

Webb; “ Animal Physiology” by Mr. J. H. E. 

Brock; and “Elementary Physiographic As- 

tronomy” by Mr. John Mills. These are most 

useful little books, putting questions and 

answers on the subjects treated in such a 

way asto make the student think for himself ; 

and containing, in this form, a great amount of 
practical information compressed into a small 
space. The special object of the publication of 

_ questions and answers of past years’ 
examinations is, we presume to afford a guide 
and a degree of mental training to students 


intending to go in for future examinations, | snow 


where they will not indeed meet with the same 
questions, but will have acquired a knowledge 
of the system of examination employed and of 

the kind of study required to prepare for it. 
Professor Adams's “ Building Construction ” 
consists mainly of questions which are 
answered by reference to a separate sheet of 
given in a cover at the end of the 

book. The student is to make the 


himself (or had better do so), and then M 


Compare it with the diagram given in the 
Bea =p ces sss cetigy 

. ne” seem also ] 
Practical and true. r 





Surbiton : Thirty-two years of local self-govern- 
ment. By Row.ey C, RICHARDSON, late 
nan of the Surbiton Improvement 
missioners. With illustrations. Surbi- 

ly got-up quarto volume does 
to being anything more than a 


poses | the passing of the Thames Conservancy Act in 


& ican be conveniently used in the nm is 


history of the facts attending 
of what fe ow one ef the pitas or 
ordered residential neighbourhoods in the imme. 


diate vicinity of London. It can hardly be said A. 


1867, but took v action on their own 

part three years before with the object of 

ee of the sewage otherwise than in the 
ver. 

A number of photographs of the princi 
modern buildings (mostly churches and fm 
are given, with particulars as to their constrac- 
tion and cost. None of these, to say truth, are 
of very much architectural value; but these 
illustrations will be of interest to residents in 
Sarbiton, to, whom the volume ought to be 
welcome as a history of their district. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


14,286, Artificial Stone. J. W. Ransome. 

In the manufacture of artificial stone, it is usual 
to mix the materials—say Portland cement and 
sand—with water, and then to introduce the wetted 
materials into a mould or shape, to produce the 
a In ne 0 invention a are —_ 

u in a state, ex to pressure, an 
water is admitted preferably from below. The 
materials then absorb only the necessary water, 
and set into a solid block, after which the mould is 
removed. 

14,853, Brick, Tile, or Slab. G, Pankhurst, 

In the improved form of these bricks, &c., they 
are constructed with ribs or projections which, 
forming a cavity, obviate the use of wall battenings, 
lathing, &c., and a perfectly dry water- 
proof and fire-p | 


15,152, Brick Machines. J. Denham. 


the number of bricks 
chanism is provided for this purpose. 

15,176, Fireplaces. L. H. Teale. 

According to this patent, the chi is pro- 
eens eee 
and an or pro yw e 
ping. 8 soot — be removed. Under the bars is 
an tray or drawer and as much firebrick as 
employed. ee 

15,203, Drains, &c. I. Shone. 

The improvements which ate the subject of this 
patent are principally designed to ventilate the 
sewer by creating a partial vacuum and admitting a 
regulated quantity of fresh-air by suitable inlets to 
the trap or sewer. 

16,214, Eaves Gutters. J. Phelps. 

In this invention, in order to make the gutters 
lighter and to prevent their blocking by snow or 
other accumulation, sheet iron, so bent as to form a 
roof for the gutter and a gutter iteelf, is used.. 
Here and there holes are made so that some water 
may drain into the ordinary gutter, but the prin- 
cipal surface snow or water is carried off by the 
improved eaves gutter which is so made as to offer 
no obstruction to the slipping off of masses of 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


t. 9.—14,175, J. ie, Ventilators.—14,177, 
Pa ia pdf yore Pi 


J. Pring, Sliding Casement Window. 
14,189, J. F and R. Blackett, Sash-sta 
and F _—]4,201, J. Reid, Drawing 


d T-squares. 
as ‘10. —14,237, W. Thompson, F} Appa- 
i lie - ee lie 04 he ~ ry 
oe . cr Electri pe 
ng roa —]4,282, H. Leach, Door-beil 
. 11. — 14,310, J. Newnbam, 
Morice Lock. 14,20, J. McRobbie, Window 
Sashes.—14,343, W. Dixon, Preparation 
Pavements for streets. —14,355, J. an a mage 
tion of Doors wre joe ll the Com 
Wood Frames Metal ; 
test 12.—14,396, C. Cavill and S. Laurence, 
Window Fastener. 
Sept. 13.—14,419, T. Widdowson, a and Sup- 
Sashes, Shutters, &c. — 14,433, G. — 
Roofs and Horticultaral —l4, 1, 
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Sept. 14.—14,488, J. & A. Duckett, Waste Water- 
closets.—14,493, B. Meriam, Drain Tester.— 
R. Hannan, Protecting Windows — 


E 
i 


tm and Ventilating Cowls, 
A. Clark, Moulding Pianes.—13,160, W. Cruwys, 
Draughts 


ke ae Tall, Doors, Shutters, Sashes, and 
ARS , , and 
-frames. — 13,872, P. Parsons, \ 
Heating, and Ventilating Factories. 
COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 


15,601, C. Harcourt, Electric Bell Push Fittings. 
16,185, A. Smith, Dressing White Lead, &e.— 


16,197, M. Bowring, M Bricks, &c.—16,234, 
J, James, i Coment Materials, ke. 10,4 
11,620,.T. Charteris, Wood Block — 
12,803, D. Hoey, Trapping Soil Pipes, Drains, &c. 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Surr. 16.—By T. Woops, 
same ge Pag 103, and 106, Marner-st.,f., 
r . pen 








, 16a. p.s. oe £30 
Surt. 17,—By Baapsuaw Baows., 
Bethnal Green —119, 121, 123, and 125, Coventry-st., 
say oh Wi t 
ut. 35 x 
a. 2 ae eae ee 31S 





gE ee Brorusers. 

Sydenham, West Hill— The residence called “ Fair- 
light,”” u.t, 69 yrs., F ©. BE PR, ncndisciscteee ee 

Bow—38, Cardigan-ed,, f., e.r. £36, 88. p.t........ 8° 

By Onerit, Swany, & Oxortr. 
Banstead, Surrey—** The Victoria Inn,” f............. 3,100 
Surt. 18.—By Groves & Hazzrson, 
Holloway — 11, Arthur-rd., a.t, 53 yra., g.r. 








£6, 3s. 44., 0.7. £45 p.a........ 320 
Hendon, Milton-rd.—A plot of land, f 5> 
By J. Dawes. 

Holborn, Fetter-lane—A profit rental of £150 p.a. 
Dh, 56 WOR icecetonsion Roomate sources 1ge@ 





By Dovetas Yours. 
—31, 33, and 48, Selon New-ri., u.t. 
yrs., g.r. £18, 188., o.r. £96 p.a. ajnesneroceaiees 590 
By F. Jouty & Co. (at Worthing). 
Worthing—9 to 23 (odd) London-st., and 1 and 3, 
Anglesea-st., f., r. £166 p.a, prec 








By J, Faryvesec. 
— Beaufort-st., a.t. 26 yrs., g.r. £4, @.r. 
p-&. m abies 





Sarr. 20.—By Kine & Cuasemons. 

Palborough, Sussex — “ Streete and Tanners’ 
Farms, containing 118a, 3r. 13p., f. 3,210 
Contractions used in this list.—F for freehold 
inane b ag see oF pectin: gee Br igs. tor 
gore 5 Oe ade tor led r. for rent ; 
he ealeatel sctnihe ad ie accumsan on fen 
ed. tor seed; 











annum for years; st. for street 
a tee mas, Oh. ter pee: Gon. tou Cement) yd. for 
yard, he. 
MEETINGS. 
Society eau ums to ae Deghel Guthe 
Works of "Electric Corporation, and 


pag a onygy tare Association.—Mr. J. J. Foam, 
jun., on “ The Perpendicular Style of English Gothic.” 
2. 





G. and H. V , Door : 
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. Lawrence Stevens, L.C.C.-—Mr. 
gave a summary of the system of 
n vogue at the Board, and in con- 
that the large contractors had been 
to do work under a schedule of prices, 
according to that schedule the charge for 
repair of a lock was tenpence. He asked a 
tractor who had been appointed to do work 
of a lock 
“Oh, it’s 
other things, you know!” was the reply.— 
Mr. Bourke said he strongly objected to such 
an alteration being made without the matter 
coming before the mare 4 a When ; — 

oposed change passed the Wor Committee, 
Mr. Helby (Chairman of the Committee) came 
to him and said,“ We have done it!” “Done 
what?” “Why, the open tender system is 
doomed!” He (Mr. Bourke) said such a matter 


‘ 


5 
t 


LEER 
gaeet 
; 
i 
S 


tractors could not be increased, but the 
meeting knew very well that this was not 
so.—Mr. Hart said he could not under- 
stand the action of the Committee. He 
deprecated the old system of allowing every- 
body to tender who chose, for some of the 
tenders were of such low amounts that it was 
out of the question for good work to be per- 
formed at such prices; but he did believe in 
good local men having local work.—Mr. Lucraft 
said that the matter was a ratepayers’ question 
uite as much as a builders’ question, and he 
elt thankful to them for the action they were 
; for it appeared to him that they were 
sto g a very gross job. A few members 
of the Board were gradually getting power 
into their own hands, and they were doing 
it by vilifying those who had done their 
work faithfully for years past. This was 
not the whole of the scheme, for if the 
question was successfully carried, it was 
intended to give the building of all their 
schools to half-a-dozen builders. He was a 
member of the Works Committee, and at its 
meeting, when the question was brought for- 
ward, he asked that it should be pat to the 
vote so that he might have an opportunity of 
voting against it. He felt confident that the 
Board would never consent to such a state of 
affairs, but he advised all at the next election to 
put practical working men on the Board to see 
that the work was properly done by skilful and 
fairly-paid men.—Mr. Cook, a member of the 
School Board, said he did not like such a 
sweeping condemnation of the Works Com- 
mittee. He never contem that such a 
scheme would be brought to exclude 
- builders of London, and he would localise 
work so as to prevent the possibility of a 
fraud.—Several builders ha stiiemsd the 
wai was resolved that Messrs. Cook and 
arnes be requested to @ memorial to 
a present 
Shaw's Sewer Air Disinfector.—In refer- 
ence to a notice of this on 193 ante, the 
patentee writes :—* The air as it passes 
out is so little tainted with the smell of 
that several who were unaware of the nature of 
the liquid I use failed to detect it.” 


Exhibition in Vienna—The Austrian 
Foreign Office notifies that a forest culture and 


agricultural exhibition is to be held in V. 
in the Prater sista 


&c., is to be held next year in Cologne. 





May 22, 1651, it became the property 
Lionel Tollemache, whose wife was 
Countess of Dysart in her own right. 


in the Dysart family. The mansion is 
of red brick, and has two fronts. The 


the carriage-way is all overgrown with grass. 


the Thames, and a very singular feature which 
at once strikes the visitor is a range of busts, 


laced within oval niches in the brickwork 

ween the basement and the first story, 
and also in the side walls bounding the 
lawn. There is in the middle of this 
lawn a colossal statue of Father Thames, 
who is depicted leaning on a large urn. 
So carefully have the family abstained from 
interfering with the old house, that to com- 
petent persons it appears nothing short of 
marvellous that the whole place has not 
collapsed. The interior had not been touched 


received its last coat of paint seventy years ago. 
On August 14, 1887, however, owing to pieces of 
plaster falling from the fine old ceiling in the 
hall, workmen were sent to restore it, and such 
serious defects were continually brought to 
light that, after due consideration, a thorough 
restoration of the whole building was deter- 
mined upon. Many of the ceilings in the house 
were painted by Verrio. In the restoration 
of these ceilings the greatest care has had 
to be taken, nearly all the woodwork 
above them having to be renewed, iron 
joists fixed, and new floors laid. Where 


the ceilings are not painted the original 
ym has also been carefully ed. 


new iron girders, each weighing 26 cwt., 
besides a great many smaller ones, in order to 
support the new floors. The roof was entirely 
stripped, firred up, re-boarded, and felted, the 
old slates being then replaced ; and over 80 tons 
of lead have been placed upon the roof, the 
inside of which has been re-tiled. Every room 
in the house has been carefully overhauled, and 
the defects made good, the original work being 
retained wherever practicable, and the new work 
hidden. During the work several magnificent old 
carved stone chimney-pieces have been brought 


A thorough system of drainage has also been 
introduced, and the house has been fitted with 
the electric light,—the same engines that pump 
the sewage serving to generate the electricity. 
There have been as many as 130 men employed 
on the work, and at the present time 114 are 
engaged upon it, but it will probably not be 
completed before the middle of next year, and 
it will cost quite 30,0007. Messrs. Bodley & 
vanygpie a gel sgh cb restora- 

on, an . H.R. Franklin, of Deddington, 
Oxon, is the builder; the resident foreman 
being Mr. R. D. Goodbody. 


the pla 


“ Light and Air,” 


“Light and Air.” 
“That the Board 














that day to the present time it has remained 


them in making his escape from Ham House; and, 
although the fine trees remain, what was once 


The south front is the principal one, and faces 


cast in lead but painted stone-colour, which are 


for 150 years, and the exterior is said to have | Deals 


t has been found necessary to put in fifteen | 


to light, which were bricked up 150 years ago. | °° 







hesitatingly gave the preference to the design 
r. ; 
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pig in the North-west has 
recovered 1s. 3d. on the week. Lancashire 
iron shows a rise of 1s. a ton, while Midbes 
brands are quoted higher. In the finished iron 
trade, which shows more animation, the general 
tendency is towards a further advance at the 
forthcoming quarterly meetings. In the North 
of England, manufacturers quote 2s. 6d. a ton 
more. The steel market is active and stiffer 
Steel rails have been put up 2s. 6d. a ton is 
North-west. The rise in building materials 
somewhat retards orders being placed for ships. 
— continue very briskly employed — 
ron. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS, 










































































































































































TIMBER, 2.0.4, & 4, a, 
Greenheart, B.G. ............0000-- ton 700 716 6 
Teak, B.1. load 1200 640606 

GER, GD Mlonccsccsnenenecsatil footeube 02328 68396 
NII apttiisatiinssianiinte Jood 83100 668 

Birch ,, .« 8100 6868 

Elm ,, - £09 608 

ae Sate, Be, 200 8606 

i 2100 4086 
610 0 70 6 

Pine, Canada red $00 40606 
» _ yellow $10 0 668 

Lath, Dantsi fathom 410 0 6106 8 
St. Petersburg 500 609 

Wainscot, licttnigintoebeidenaal 21460 646086 

. , 2nd and Ist...std.100 9 0 0 Ll 66 

13 3rd 700 8690 
700 98068 

St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ........ »~_ hoo woe 
ss Bega . 000 Hoe 

ae eee tS ‘wabteuue s FT@8 Bees 

Swedish » 8008 BES 
White Sea 900 Woe 
Canada, Pine, Ist we 1600 6090 
1. o» 40 2nd 1lo@9o wwe 
a me 900 oe 
7) D SUL socrccsesssecosoes 
a Srd and 2nd sal : 7 eae 
ew Brunswick, &c, 6 

een, ee =a 600 wes 

» 84-5 s pre- 
pared, First O11 0 ob 6 

Becond . 080 e616 
Other qualities . 066 O78 

BE MPG icccinciwntmnivicisctereed foot 0 0 806 
Honduras, & 0 0 66 

y, Cubs ... 0 0 09 

St. Domingo, cargo average ...... 0 0 06 
Mexican ao eee 0 0 6 06 
Tobasco $0 ss eu ® 0 6 0 
Honduras .. : <a 00 & O08 

Box, Turkey ... ton 40060 12006 

Rose, Rio , 1600 M68 

ect Daalage' ah S$ OE 
n, St. eneseovecessacs oot 

Porto Rico , 009 O18 

Walnut, Italian . . 008 004 

METALS, 

Inow—Pig, in Scotland ............ ton 0006 40684 
Bar, W RAE 60o00o0 668 
a at works in Wales 610 60 6066 
»» Staffordshire,in London .. 700 710 0 
PPER— 

Bri cake and ingot......... ton 4710 0 0909 
Best on . 8610 0 Ai 
strong . 6 00 
Ot tone . @2 50 008 
WeecOw MUTAL......00..cc00cescccccess Ib, 006 O08 
Laap—Pig, Spanish ............... ton 1211 3 0 08 

1212 6 0098 

Sheet, 400 0608 

Tix— Banca ton 08 00 O88 
Billiton 200 008 
NN S csicckectncscncinedvencicisaaseit 9015 0 008 
Australian we 9110 0 ee 
English Ingots w- 98 0 @ 

Bars . 0600 0808 
ne ag CFR EREEE OEE ie: 700 «+008 

Zino—English sheet ton 2400 m0 8 

OLL8, 264, £04 

se ton 2115 0 22°? 

Cocoanut, Cochin 27710 0 008 

lon 2% 00 MP ?e 
, Lagos 200 «008 

Rapeseed, English pale 31145 0 3208 
»  _ brown 39010 0 008 

Cottonseed, refined 26100 #08 

Tallow and Oleine a 0 0 oa 

Lubricating, eNO Cee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 6 0 

. refined Be oes 
an—Btockholm....... barrel 1 
Archangel 016 * 

016 9 | 
TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this hesding mast 
reach us not later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. ] 


BRONDESBURY.—For erecting bank 
Eimiet Sucen So 
Cross & Bon se 


eceenes 
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COMPETITION, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENT, 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
COMPETITION. 
ere tk ah ee Ee 2,621 ° ° 
eoveecces 0 
Nature of Work. By whom Required, Premium, ee Page. H. Burman & Sons, Kennington- 
sinnnGetensiine ebinine cvomeee 23,506 0 0 
ae : — bf L. Kellaway, Clerkenwell ......... 006 
sik leah scsi apa ctl Burnley School Board! Not stated Nov. 14th | a, footie & test Wat ee 9 @ 
er ee TE CONTRACTS . . 
ee ——— | LONDON,—For covered way, seticing-commne, ond 
sagt Yast By whom Required, [U0 Buginesr. | "delivered. | P8€® | Queen's Club, Limited, Wert Kensington. Mr. Alexa 
gem —— 4, Storey’s gate, 6.W. Quantities by 
Street-Making WorkS .......-...-s0-++0+: Southend Local Board | P. Dodd. on ta 4 RS aes 2 ee 
asi Deep Well Pump ee ate oS 3 Hackney Union ...... oe | Offteiad .... 000, dvaccoses vs do, ii, Williams & Son nib tak: ro 6 6 
New Sewer, Ke. re SS eae ogy: Be ecg Lewis H. Isaacs ......... Oct, 7th | ii, Lathe & Co... 1,930 0 0 
Office, Birmi MD. wees --enecseeererssenencensns eo ane cS ii « Boyce... - we ae 
voeien Guernsey Granite pindlees ...| Willesden Local rd | O. Ciaude Robson ...... do. x. ~via met toe 2 2 
Bosd Repeirs spanaites .| Croydon Oerpesation ‘ do. ti W. 1 TB sno é Le 0 0 
By BUOTES, ACy..--eesscnesererererennererene ° 3 y 
Mem iouee GARR MEE LOR CE EER RES St. Giles (Camberwell) " Barrett & Power ...... - 178 0 0 
. ; estry ...... ee ee sii do. x. 5. Bartram .... . 1,760 0 @ 
School and Outbuildings, &., Guildford ...... RON aro esol caials Oct. 12th | x. Bywaters & Co. 1,760 0 0 
Brokea Granite and Gravel.............-...--sssse0-. East Barnet Valley ' Bros. 1,758 0 0 
BUI iss snsonee G. W. Brumell............ Oct. 16th | x. Stimpson & Co. (accepted) ............ 1,713 0 0 
Police Station and Magistrates’ Courts ......... Bootle - cum - Linacre 
Corporation............... C. J. Anderson............| Oct. 23rd | x, LONDON.—For the of five Free. 
Four Brick-built Huts, &c., Shorncliffe ...... War Department.........| Offleiad oo. ccccccccececssees Not stated | ii, mason’s-roed, Custom House Retate, the Rev. J. Roe. 
—- : Mr, EB. P. Loftus Brock, architect :— 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENT. iene 
stoma ° £1,355 0 OI 
scanseouue ataoet lane si é ca : 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Balary, eee ihe.|. hoes ot ee 6 
Ge Grae i— BOOED cicewisecoisaveiniebinineidicbecsdéii oe ‘oo -- : 
New Streets Surveyor’s Assistants (2) ......... Fulham Vestry............ ___ 24. each per week...| Oct, 10th | xvii, MOOOOD a sscctitsonckdsitvebacensstaich antl 860 0 0 
ar bes as —mcmratm Constable ...... 776 «60 CG! 
-_ hurch parlour, Charles-street , GLOUCESTER.—For erecti the new Manici 
Phaser ple agg J. Wilson Siddall, architect, | Buildings. Mr. G. H. Hunt, architect. Quantities by | LONDON .—For the erection of additional maga 
—- Mr. R. Griggs :— thirty-three horses, for Messrs. Carter, Paterson, & Oo., 
Diet a ccieimuniniiieenteatiineiail £668 0 0! John Reed, Plymouth .................. £22,810 0 0 Limited, at their Depét, Deptford. Mr, Wm. Eves, 
Se Tad... csepectsntnnvtinninesnvenenntinhinn 608 6 9 Thomas Lowe & Sons, Burton-on- architect, 10, Union-court, Old Broad-street, B.C. :— 
SB. Shepton & Som ...ccccceececcceeceesseeee 585 0 O Trent ......... oon R 21,500 0 0 Re al £1,077 0 0 
Bowers & C0." ....cccccssesenesssaeeseceeesvere 495 10 0 Henry Lovatt, Wolverhampton ...... 21,450 0 90 Burman & Son 1076 0 0 
B, RWB .icccrccececacsrcescceccessoessrevesseees 485 10 0 William Gibson, Exeter sooscee 21,300 0 O HED whe sinsonecianiniaissambeninisbeiaeiciiel 1,067 0 0 
C. C. Dann (revised and accepted) ... 370 0 0! Edmund Gabbutt, Liverpool ......... 20,934 0 0 fs 1,060 0 0 
* of Hereford, the rest of Cardiff. Alfred King, Gloucester ... 20,788 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood - 1,066 0 © 
D. C, Jones & Co., Gloucester ...... 20,775 0 0 4 ardrop 104 0 06 
CARDIFF.—For erecting new stable and alteration of William Bissett & Sons, Birming- ohnson ti 1014 0 0 
coach-house, at 46, Park-place, for Mr. J.G@. Marychurch, POM: ..cccecpivedichetsiamieinnds Cane @.@ Holland ......... mieneaained 07 6 0 
Mr. J. Wilson Siddall, architect, Penarth :-- Stephens, Bastow, & Co., Bristol... 20,499 0 0 BNI» snosinsscecisinncneneeniadidediaiasiniaseathiatans 4 0 0 
C. C. Dann, Cardiff .. .....2...0ceseeressee £390 0 0 Henry A. Forse, Bristol ............... 19,999 0 0 Godfrey & Sons, Evering Works, 
eee ee 350 0 0 William Jones, Gloucester ............ 19,752 0 0 Clapton, N.E. (accepted) ............ 990 0 0 
Bowers & Co., Hereford ....0-.e.-s+-s+0s , 250 0 0 G. F. Smith & Sons, Leamington... 19,620 0 0 
= William Bowers & Co., Hereford* 19,300 0 0 LON DON.—For the erection of stabling for 43 horses- 
CHUDLEIGH (Devon).—For rebuilding the “‘ Globe” * Accepted. tet Meume, Caster, Eeioouen, & Ons Minick ab tain 
Hotel, Chudleigh, for Messrs. Pinsent & Sons, Newton well, 8.E. Mr. Wm. Eve, architect, 10, U nion-court, Old 
Abbot. Mr, 8. , architect, Newton Abbot :— LEAMINGTON.—For the erection of a complete block | Broad-street, B.C. :— 
Lewis Bearne, Newton Abbot ......... £1,111 10 0 of school buildings in Clapham-terrace, to accommodate Johnson . sicadocibibiiiiiaas £1,233 0 0 
[No competition. | oe 8, girls, and infants, for the coma Board. ae siniscoidiniiaamsii i. 1,230 0 0 
. , . F, Foster, architect, Leamington. Quantities sup- olland poasdusswascucsbaetesbhadtinidcenh 1,20 0 6 
CODFORD ST. MARY (Wilts).—For the extension of | D)i64 by the architect :—— Chessum ............ siitiemeiinan Ea ao} 
schools at Codford St. Mary, Wilts. Mr. KE. H, Lingen C. Gray Hill, Coventry ...... reves £8,100 0 0 Harris & Wardrop ........ 1,174 0 0 
Barker, architect :— Parnell & Sons, Rugby ........ 7,631 0 0 G aanseeaiiatadil 1,156 0 0 
Webb & Co., Salisbury.......2+..--s-0+++ £350 0 O! Claridge & Bioxham, Banbury......... 7,432 0 0 Holliday & Greenwood Lu7 0 0 
Ford, Codford St. Peter ..........s0. 22717 0 Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent ...... 7,300 0 0 | Higgs ...... : versevee 1,008 0 0 
Doughty, Codford St. Mary .........+. 216 9 3 T. & H. Herbert, Leicester ............ 7,220 0 0 Sake L079 0 0 
Ponton, Warminster (accepted)......... 182 16 3! R. Bowes, _Lamingne ; oes — ° : - 1 F tian even, Stamford. . a. 
G, F, 8 & ’ Dm ... ’ ’ . id 
COLCHESTER.—For extension of Osborn-street Depot, J Fil, f probe tr ec 6900 0 0 (accepted) . {068 
for the Colchester Urban Authority. Mr. H. Goodyear, Jenkins & Sons, Leamington ......... 6,650 0 0 LONDON.—For grapenie alterations to the “ Pitt's 
Surveyor ;— 6 [Architect’s estimate, £6,850, | Head” tavern, St. John’s Wood, N.W., for Mr. Wood- 
Dobson grgagsrmteetenteene sevsesseressees OOS 2:4 man. Mr. Allred J. Hopkin, architect, 27, Mortimer. 
Re Te ‘* ee 0 0 LEEDS.—For the erection of new premises for Messrs. gg Bet mnmeccee is 
WEEE ceossnrsesccoscenerecesnnesonneunsionteie 912 0 0 Thorne & Co., Lady-lane, Mr. William Bakewell, archi- - ipo e ' i, 
om 00 | tee SS eby (accepted) £4,301 0 0 : a 
ie ama e m0 [ee eee ‘Courtieldcrosd, 8.1. for Br. I. 
i tiltbe: pasidienetitaally x Lr NELLY For the e . of Lakefield Schools, 9, Courtfield-roed, 8. W., for * R, ‘ M.LP. 
4 PABTPORD.— Per the building of the new West-hill ‘ly Souk Wakes. — r EH. Li Barker, | Mz. Charles Edward Gritton, surveyor, London snd 
hools for 600 children :— iad righton :— 
Burroughs, Maidstone ... . 28,007 0 0 =| architect :-—~ a an hd Aldin & Plater, Queen's Gate-gardens, 
Blade, Maidstone ye @ G. Deries, Lianelly wens S50 0 0 8.W. (accepted) £18 0 0 
ey aga a Sates eae 7°329 0 0 2 sei ae pen : : LONDON.—For alterations and ag to premises 
eg plasaninbes germ nee 300 : ; D Bawarda, Lisnliy man 177 0 0 Northampton-street, Essex-road, for Mr. W. Haghes -— 
Wallis Cee ae oS T. Hughes, y (accepted) ......... 172 0 0 T. Hooke £130 0 0 
gapang ‘ LONDOY.—For the erection of offices and premises in 
EALING.—For additional works at 30, High-street,| yonpon.—For qrocting stntting, &c., at Hanover- South Mr. Alfred J. 
Eeling, for Mr, 8. Dyer. Mr. G. Ashby Lean, architect | ...0¢ Peckham, 8.E., for Mr. F. _— Beesley, architect and surveyor. Quantities supplied :— 
and surveyor, 41, Broadway, Ealing, W. :-— Hillier, Croydon ... 16 3! Williams £1,589 0 0 
H, & A. J. Jones, Ealing cen eeereereeererer £160 0 0 Watte & East Dulwich steneereeere 2,113 0 i) Brass A Son 1576 0 0 
A. Bailey, Ealing PPPrrTrrrrrr ery T frit. Tit 148 0 0 Millward & , Waltham-green evcese 1,80 : : Garlick & Horton aN sige 1,517 6 6 
W. Loving, Ealing (accepted)............ 102 10 0 Bt; Joba's. : sai - Kearloy ’ es 6 0 
BAST DEREHAM.—For 909 tons of broken granite,| George Lusk, Mile End...... 1,760 9 0 DS beat ‘ey 00 
the East Dereham Local Board :— , patch is, Cambridge Heath pe 1/608 0 0 ON RE aR: ievsniig 1370 0 0 
Shackleton & Son, Goole .......... 16 0 per ton, Pinnack, Peckham ....... ae tn NDON.—For siterstions to No. 4, Ennismore-gar- 
Paton & Seve, Lather ieee Ian. 2 99 Pic , & Co., Loughboro June. woe ; Ph gy tn wy hep Leod Maidiery *— 
£ilis & Everard, Bardon Hill - = © 99 a 4 Petrccraneerecesees seersee * i, 0 0 os eo ie £27765 6 06 
wood Granite Company... 12 8 ,, Whi & Co.y Clapham vusnureeneee 1508 © 6 (Ne other tenders. j 
Skelton & Co., London ...........+++s , oe Garner, Peckham.......-------- i Sar © “all 
& Son, Sutton Bridge, Josoloyne & Co., ae aT: Y 0 6! 
for Sorrel (accepted) ... 11 8 ,, Prout, Southgate ....-0v---cerereeeeners « 1,060 
Judkins, Nuneaton mca = ss a ‘ and Dare at 
EAST HAM. —For about 30,000 ft, run of granite kerb eT teak Ww.c. Mr. Alfred R, Pite, architect, 
for the East Ham Locai Board :— 5 Bl square, W.C. Quantities by Mr. Joseph 
8x12 12xé6 . — 
Shelton & Company for Gunnis- Wall Bros wee £2971 0 O 
lake granite ;........ . 1s, 54d, Is, 4}d. Peso Bees. veces 2,504 0 0 
G. G. Rutty, for Norwegian Grover & Sou unr 3894 @ 0 
granite (accepted) ............... Ss ae Gentry ’ wal Va 90 
per foot run. o & Son roses 2,742 4 4 
RARE OGWELL (Deven).—For building » stable. st meen Se orm ae 3720 0 0 
Gerstton Mir. . i nt. Mlootin Saban Colls & Bons ..... ae 2626 0 6 
Williams & Webber’ Denbery’ ebisicives £131 17 9 pe tg te + 2,620 0 0 
P. Barrow, Newton Abbot.................. 129 0 0 PI osssss ne 2819 0 0 
Bees Bros. Newton ADDO i... 129 0 0 Boome pe ' ~ 2673 0 0 
Mills, ewtoa Abbot teescee eareeoet 128 15 9 eins toncental evepeseccesds ee ceases ree 2,562 
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THE BUILDER. 








LONDON.—For certain works in rebuilding five ware- 
houses, Lauderdale-buildings, Alderegate-street. 
Delissa Joseph, architect, 17 and 18, Basinghell-etreet :— 

Cast and Rolled Ironwork and Steel Girders. 





Moreland & Co. (accepted) ............... £041 0 0 
Bath and Portland Stone, 
G. Herridge (sccepted)..................... £165 8 0 


LON DON.—For erecting stores, Mare-street, Hackney, 
for Mr. E. Taff :-— 
5 TAOGRO..........22-cc0desceres sectiodaonantlipevtes £253 0 0 





NDON.—For the erection of two shops in High- 
fener Stoke Newington, for Mr. A. Hart. Mr. Wm. 
Eve, architect, 19, Union-court, Old Broad-street, B.C. :-— 

‘Harrie & Wardrop, Wallwood-street, Limehouse, E.* 

* Accepted at 5 per cent advance on schedule of prices 
for similar shops built by them. 
NEW BARNET.—For erection of business premises 
and dwelling-house on The Triangle, New Barnet, Hert- 
fordshire, for Mr. G. A. Warren. Mr, E, Fergusson 
Taylor. surveyor, 55, Chancery-lane, W.C. :— 


Miller .... iodinse tian £1,156 0 0 
Mears & C0.....02..cccsess0+s- vimenanntentt 1,004 0 0 
EE ons nc pp cncsnsncauneonsebaetios 877 0 0 
Daniels (accepted) —.......c00..cccseerene 858 0 0 
Baughen (withdrawn)  ............--00+ 70 0 «0 


NEW SOUTHGATE.—For additions and alterations to 

“ Glenthorne,” Holly-park, for Mr. George Wood. Mr. 

D. Tavior, architect and surveyor, Queen’s-road, Bowes- 
N 


Holly-park® ...... £264 0 0 
A 


cce pt ed * 


WORTHAMPTON.—For house and stabling. East 
Park, Northampton. For Mr, F. W. Wheeler :— 
T. Reynolds, Northampton ..... ...... £2,200 
Clayson Bros,, Cogenhoe, near Nor- 
thampton ......c...e--enepee snopnonenceue 2,018 
J. Denckeley, Northampton............ 1,988 
J. Robinson, Northampton ..,......... 1,988 
H. Martin, Nerthampton ............... 1,064 
J. T. Wingrove, Northampton ......... 1,887 
Green Bros , Northampton ............ 1,868 
W. Heap, Northampton.................. 1,844 
J. Fisher, Northampton................... 1,8 
w.B ore, Northampton ...... 1,836 
* Accepted, 


PORTSMOUTH. — For the extension of Kingston 
Cemetery, roads, paths, drainage. lodge, gates, boundary- 


brown & Sweetland, 





oeooocecocoscoso oS 
eooocescooo °° 


wall. &c. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, architects, Portsea :— 
Perkins, Lymington .................... £7,670 0 0 
Clarke & Son, Portemouth ...... o-. 6950 0 0 
Learmouth, Portemouth.............0+-.. 6,800 0 0 
Ward, Portsmouth ...................+5... 6,300 0 0 
Bramble, Portemouth.............0....00s 6,327 0 0 
Corke, Port«mouth ................0....00.2 6,030 0 0 
Quick, Portemouth .............60:.:0000 5,909 0 O 
Lewis, Portamouth ..................-00+ 5,409 0 0 


RAMSEY (Hunte).—For the erection of a new villa 
residence. Mr. R. Hatchinson, architect, Huntingdon ;— 








J, Fishbarp, Keston ......ccccce-ssccsses £1,985 0 
J. Brown, Warboys  .......ccscocscseees- 338 0 0 
Lyon & Rouse, Stamford .....,......... 1,836 0 0 
Saint & Sons, Bt. Ives |... esses 1,793 0 0 
Willmott & Sons, Cambridge ......... 1,790 0 0 
A. J. Bateman, Ramsey ............... 1,747 0 0 
Thoday & Son, Cambridge ............. 1,745 0 0 
W. Wade, At. Neots ...........0000-.. 1,710 0 0 
J. Bridgefoot, Woodstone ............ 702 0 0 
Bliwood & Sons, Sandy .................. 1,700 0 0 
W. Howard, Huntingdon ............... 1,678 0 0 
M. Allen, Brampton ............c00..00- 1,674 © 0 
T. Kidd, Woodstone ...........6: 0.0.00 1,669 0 0 
F. Giddings, St. Ives .......... 1,620 0 0 
J. Leafe. Boston ............... 1,600 0 0 
W. Bawkins, Fietton .................. 1600 0 0 
J.T. Machin, Peterboroug 1,585 0° 0 
A. Bunting, Fevstanton ............... 1,684 0 0 
Coates & Son, Thrapstone... ........... 1,590 0 0 
8. Hipwell & Sen, Wisbeach ......... 1,689 0 0 
G. Page, Buckdem ...........4....00.-000 1,540 0 0 
Gray Bros , Peterborough............... 1,515 0 0 
Thackray & Son, Huntingdon ......... 1,498 0 0 
Guttridge, J., Peterborough ........ 1,350 0 0 





UXBRIDGE.—For the erection of house and shop in 


the Cowley-road, Uxbri Messrs. George and W. 
Eves, architects, Izbeidese 


Mr. | erllegia‘e buildings, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. Mr. 


8T. PETERS (isle of Thanet).—For the erection of 
Alfred R. Pite, architect, 5, Bloomsbury-equare, rte :— |CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH DOWN 














Wilson. Canterbury.. £4 90: 0 ———— 
nome, Ramsgate ‘ass eine —_ : ° BOX GROUND. | creme DOWN 
orwalk, bamegate.............0scccsssens “ 
West, Bb, ROWEGIGS.,..ccccoccnceccciten: vee 4,776 0 0 WESTWOOD GROUND. STOKE GROUND, 
Ne oc ccuaesahieel ares : : THE BATH STONE 
Bowman, Ramagate....................06+. Orr 
Paramor, Margate .......6..--sc0-seesees 4.650 0 0 HEap Cus 
eS Sr ma isisbsidieaiaialintde annpenede = . : 
epne, 5 -cdhspaiteaeateniiiiaboseunineeala : 
Cosas, Contorbury....................0 4.377 0 0 DOULTING FPREESTONE. 
OT TIED nec ccnctccire ines Gee © eo 
Martin, Ramsgate (accepted) ......... 4,200 0 0 


_- THH CHELYNOH 
WARGRAVE (Berks).—For additions and alterations STONE. 

to ** The Shanty.” at Wargrave, for Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
M.D. Mr. Arthur Ardron, architect, 6, Poultry, E.C. :— 















Silver & Sona, Maidenhead (accepted) £612 10 0 THE 
BRAMBLEDITOH 
SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by STONE. 


ying st the Publishing Office, 1%. per annum (or/ Prices, and every information 
- Ba pe qparter), can ensure receiving “The Builder | , lication to CHARLES TRASK 


Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
W. B. {We cannet undertake to find books for corres te: 


16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvyz, 
see permanent notice to that effect below).—A. T. W. ks for 


your letter).—N. P..J. (we can hardly afford so much space to what 
really amounts to a recommendation of the association referred to). 
—W. K. & Co. ishould send amounts).—J. L. (next weer). 
All statements of facta, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving addresses. 











HAM HILL STONE. 
The attention of Architects is 
invited to the durability and beautiful coreg, 


Norg.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at M : : 
oy meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. of this a gage well opened. Quick 
e cannot undertake to return rejected communications. despatc nteed. tonework i 
or communications (beyond mere pews-items) which have — delivered 


been duplicated for other tring are NOT DESIRED. & — fixed a et and cosine. 
we ee cane oe. and léher aude Gia anaes ae be under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr. B.A, 
etdoumed to SEE FURIZSEES, and ast to the dites, Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C. [{Apve, 











ERM F B IPTION. , 
“THE coonee Bow wpe ny rt nan residents | S#phalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 


in any part of the United om at the rate of 19. per annum | Agphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Eesland, Se, par sosem To Tndin, Ovins" Caylon, &» "ti. yer | Poultry, H.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
Haar ser, hands Calne cnet Wie UUAS POPEDRINIEE, | for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ Apyr. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. — 
121, in ane DRY 


‘hone Wo. 20 MAHOGANY, 


HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 


LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. | WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
Architects’ Designs are carried out with the do 
greatest care. EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


CONSERVATORIES, WILLIAM BLOORE, 


GREENHOUSES, 
80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 























WOODEN BUILDINGS, 
Bank, Office, & Shop Fittin gs 57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 8W. 
b | » 


COA ATES AT 


CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS.|MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers 
ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 

















@ CHARLES o COLLINGE So Pat encima 


LLINGE’S PATENT 
LEVER, SCREW, & BARREL 
Belf- “FALL DOWN " GATE 









SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, |\¢m 
Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every 











Brown & Sons, Harefield .................. £625 0 0 
Rearley, Uxbeidee _ ........<ccrccsccscosccsce 566 0 0 
Pas*nidge & Sons. Uxbridge ............ 5156 0 0 
A. & B. Hanson, Southall.................. 489 0 0 





| 
executed. 364, BOROUGH ROAD, 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [Apvrt. Prices REDUCED. a ™ - 








TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED, 


IRON 


CISTERNS 


F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 


LARGE 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON: 
352 to 362, Euston-road. 


STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LIVERPOOL: GLASGOW: 
6 and 8, Hatton Garden. Petershill-road. 








eS Sae 





